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You’vE seen it happen hundreds of times—a dessert, 
acake, a beverage utterly delicious. Again, in the same household, 
the same comestible—but no compliments. 


In more and more homes, this variableness is giving 
place to a regularity of ace-high goodness. The reason? Domino 
Pure Cane Sugars and Domino advertising. 


The sugar intelligentsia—domestic scientists and sugar 
experts—have long known that sugar is more than sweetness. They 
know that it won’t do to use one kind of sugar for all purposes. 
That to use one kind of sugar one time for one thing and another 
kind another time for the same thing invites defeat. For instance 


—if you’ve ever sweetened a tall, iced drink with Domino Super- 


fine Powdered Sugar, you’d never use any other type. For no 
other type dissolves so quickly—so thoroughly— in a drink. 


In Domino Pure Cane Sugars, The American Sugar 
Refining Company has developed a family of sugars, each designed 
to do its own particular culinary job best. 


American Sugar advertising is a consistent, persistent 
detailing of these individual virtues of specialized Domino Sugars. 


.W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 


¢ WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
* BOSTON «* CHICAGO « SAN FRANCISCO ¢« DETROIT 
° MONTREAL ° BUENOS AIRES ° sAO PAULO 
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“But what could | do, Boss?” 


he said that his lowa sales have been boosted 








so much that he had to have new office room at 
once. He's been advertising in The Des Moines 


Register and Tribune! ’’* 


*The Des Moines Register and Tribune 
... more than a quarter million circu- 
lation reaching 40% of lowa buyers 
at lowest milline rates in lowa. 
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This Week 


HILE we catch our breath 

during the breathing spell, 
G. M. S., who, from behind his 
initials and his spectacles, is wont 
to look at the world of merchan- 
dising and tell us “I See Where” 
—G. M. S. looks this week at 
legislation that will confront the 
January re-convening of Congress 
and tries to see where we're 
heading. 

Pending for Congressional action 
are no fewer than sixty bills that, 
more or less directly, will affect 
advertising. By way of warming 
up, G. M. S. looks backward a bit, 
to remind us that, during 1935, 
legislation affecting advertising and 
sales has claimed the attention of 
the legislatures of the States as 
well. 

The States have made mandatory 
the registration of trade-marks. 
They have enacted laws touching 
on resale price-maintenance and on 
trade practices. They have for- 
bidden their dentists to advertise. 
They have imposed taxes upon 
sales. 

But Congress! Congress will go 
back to Washington after New 
Year's to re-attack: food-and- 
drugs bills, a bill to prohibit adver- 
tising that is “untrue, deceptive, or 
misleading,” a bill to impose stand- 


bills to establish manufacturers’ 
sales taxes, bills to prohibit spe- 
cial discounts, bills concerning 
copyrights. 
Bills—bills—bills—some of which, 
as G. M. S. predicts in this week’s 
leading article, may pass. 

But of all the bills, one bill is 
re to go through. That one is 


the fiddler’s fee. And that’s the 
one that the public pays, and pays, 
and pays. 

*_ * * 

Compared with advertisers who 
address the consumers, industrial ad- 
vertisers constituteacompany highly 
select. Developing the thought that, 
in industrial space buying, wise 
buyers study editorial appeal, Wil- 
liam H. Schink points out that in 
several important markets, “it 
would be difficult to muster a hun- 
dred worth-while buyers.” But 
here, as in other instances, the nar- 
rower the limits of the problem, 
the more difficult the problem be- 
comes. Mr. Schink offers a method 
of analysis. : 

Usually, a sales prospect is as 
full of objections as a porcupine 
is full of quills; and often the 
prospect’s bristling armor is merely 
a defensive mechanism by which 
he hopes to evade real issues. Some- 
times, however, his objections are 
important; anyway, he thinks they 
are. Of all the objections that 
prospects can devise, Harry Sim- 
mons, Eastern sales manager of 
The Heinn Company, lists twenty- 
five, and offers answers, 

** * 

To A. Wineburgh, president of 
the Carbona Products Company, al- 
most nothing is new—including 
new ideas. Explaining how ideas 
can be dodged, Mr. Wineburgh 
quotes a form letter that has kept 
his company out of suits for 
plagiarism. 

* * 

Jack J. Boyle, of McCann-Erick- 
son, Inc., considers the factors in 
market testing. Often, he says— 
and proceeds to prove his point— 
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too much attention goes to copy 
and merchandising and too little to 
the test markets and test media. 

’ +.¢ 

Andrew M. Howe devotes solemn 
attention to the technique of the 
comic strip. Continuity advertis- 
ing, he observes, seems to invite 
stupidity. Often the results are 
dull or—what is worse—uninten- 
tionally funny. Yet certain skilled 
advertisers—and Mr. Howe cites 
examples—avoid the dangers and 
achieve the advantages of this type 
of advertising. 

* * * 

Although he laments that the 
ethics of his own profession forbid 
his drumming-up business, Philip 
C. Pack, Michigan barrister, looks 
upon advertising—anyway, the 
writing of copy and the making of 
illustrations—as a profession; and 
for that profession he offers a code. 
He offers more—a plan of labeling 
by which anyone impressed by a 
piece of advertising, might learn, 
by reference to a code-book, who 
wrote the copy, who did the pic- 


INK Sept. 12, 1935 
tures, and what agency placed the 
business. Right ingenious is Mr. 
Pack’s suggestion. We expect it te 
lead to discussion. 

* * * 


With a prize contest, Timkep 
went after increased sales—plus a 
list of prospects. Results: much 
business that otherwise might not 
have developed, plus a list of some 
75.000 names and addresses. Se 
“75,000 Prospects,” by E, E. Irwin, 

* = * 


Now comes Frank F. Brooks, 
president of the Pennsylvania 
Bankers Association and president 
of the First National Bank of 
Pittsburgh to urge that, with the 
biggest advertising campaign we've 
ever seen, the banks of America 
cure America’s economic illiter- 
acy and save America’s institutions. 

* * * 


That Congressional committee 
that is investigating the chain stores 
has called in the cops. Until you 
read “Police Enter Chain Quiz,” 
you'll never guess why. 
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busy Providence market where the Journal-Bulletin 
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factors that brought advertising support and con- 
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26 ?1 INCREASE IN 
’ CIRCULATION 
the month of August, the average net paid 

circulation of The Milwaukee Journal was 170,556 


week days and 196,336 on Sunday—gains of 17,145 
daily and 17,219 on Sunday over August a year ago. 
































During the past three years, circulation has increased 
26,120 week days and 20,999 on Sunday—solely on 
the merits of the newspaper. 


Milwaukee Journal circulation is reader interest cit- 
culation . .. nearly 100 per cent home-read . . . gives 
intensive coverage where most desirable . . . represents 


the real purchasing power of the community. 


THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
FIRST BY MERIT 
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60 Advertising Bills 


Spell, but Let’s 
easures 


Business Welcomes That Promised Brea 
Look at Pending Congressional 


By G. M. S. 


Al midnight on Monday, August 26, the first session of the 
Seventy-fourth Congress, having received some 13,800 bills 
and resolutions and enacted about 610 laws, adjourned sine die. 
Its eight months of effort left business wallowing in a sea of 
passed and proposed legislation. 

In spite of. the irate “Advertising Woman” who a few weeks 
ago slapped PRINTERS’ INK for — out loud about matters 





political, it seems to me to be high 
time that those engaged in adver- 
tising and selling review the legis- 
lative situation—and if you don’t 
think that’s political, you’re crazy. 
Business has been promised a 
“breathing spell” but whether that 
breathing spell will last one month 
or six, deponent carefully sayeth 
not. 

Let’s get the picture. 
adjourned sine die; but, in spite 
of the “sine,” you and I know the 
“die” will be January 3, 1936—and 
that isn’t any too far away. 1936 
is an election year. Speaker Byrns 
has stated that the session will be 
short, perhaps ending in early 
April. Normally this would be so, 
but it’s so long since we've had 
normality in legislative circles that 
we cannot afford'to judge by past 
performances any longer, 

Limitations of space force me 
here to confine myself to Federal 
legislation. Not that State legis- 
lation is not important—perhaps it 
is more so. In 1935 we had some 
forty State legislatures in session, 
all of them desperately searching 
for sources of revenue. Among 
the States whose legislatures are 
scheduled for regular sessions in 
1936 are: New York, Rhode Island, 
Virginia, South Carolina, Louisi- 


Congress 





one, Kentucky, Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, and New Jersey. Undoubt- 
edly, there will be in addition many 
special sessions called. 

Last year we saw four legisla- 
tures receive what I believe to be 
highly pernicious bills to make man- 
datory the registration of all trade- 
marks or suffer the loss of com- 
mon law rights. We saw ten States 
enact resale price maintenance or 
fair trade laws. Alabama has re- 
ceived a bill modeled on the Cali- 
fornia Unfair Trade Practices Act 
and other States will follow. Fif- 
teen States passed laws in 1935 for- 
bidding dentists to advertise. State 
sales taxes—and twenty-four States 
have them—are moving toward 
advertising, as witness Missouri. 

I am not condemning these bills, 
but certainly they affect advertising 
in general and their progress, 
whether you favor them or are 
against them, must be watched. 

Nor does space permit me to point 
out—if pointing out is needed— 
the effect on advertising and sell- 
ing of the Federal laws passed at 
the last session of Congress—the 
Security Act, the AAA Amend- 
ments, etc. A volume could be 
written on these and on the multi- 
tude of rules and regulations pro- 
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e words of Thomas Jefferson, in 
rst Inaugural Address, sharpened 
le of conduct laid down by 
ington in his Farewell Address: 
our true policy to steer clear of 
nent alliances, with any portion 
foreign world.’’ 
h the possible exception of the 
oe Doctrine, no other words have 
cha deep and lasting effect on the 
's foreign affairs. Here was a basic 
ding the hunger of the American 
ts for independence. 
ntury later, world conditions had 
dto an extent that Washington 
pfferson could hardly have foreseen. 
country was no longer weak. It 
o longer isolated. 
when America entered the World 
it insisted that its action should be 
ded as an independent enterprise. 
emy was fighting the Allies and 
nited States. 


League of Nations? The World 
? “Entangling alliances with 


OTHING equals the power of a 
basic idea. One idea, taking root 

consciousness of a people, in- 
es their national life for cen- 
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turies. Another, bringing a sudden 
revulsion of popular feeling, routs an 
entrenched political party. A third, 
giving a product new distinction in 
terms of human need, changes the 
sales line-up in a hundred-million- 
dollar market .. . 

Yet a vast amount of national ad- 
vertising shows no success in finding 
a basic idea. It lacks any message 
capable of getting beyond people’s 
eyes, into their minds. 

It is only when the major responsi- 
bility for selling a product rests some- 
where else—not on the advertising— 
that this can continue. Some of the 
greatest “advertising successes” are 
monumental successes in shifting 
responsibility. 

J. Walter Thompson Company has 
come through a school which holds 
advertising to its full responsibility as 
a sales force, not a “good will’’ force, 
or “impress the dealer” force, or any 
other kind of force. Consequently, this 
agency has learned the necessity of 
basic ideas, and is never content to 
send a product to market without one. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
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mulgated by the various bureaus 
and agencies of government. 

A quick recapitulation reveals 
more than sixty measures pend- 
ing in Congress which more or less 
directly affect advertising. I shall 
endeavor to touch lightly on these. 

The first which comes to mind 
is the proposed food and drug leg- 
islation. There were five bills in- 
troduced into this Congress to re- 
vise the Pure Food and Drugs 
Act: S.5 introduced by Senator 
Copeland on January 4; S.580 in- 
troduced by Senator McCarren on 
the same date; H.R3972 intro- 
duced by Representative Mead on 
January 16; H.R.8805 introduced 
by Representative Sirovich on July 
10; and H.R.8941 introduced by 
Representative Jenckes on July 23. 

All of these, save S.580, are 
pending before the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. Hearings have been 
held by a sub-committee of that 
committee. 


Passage of Bill Next 
Session Is Uncertain 


Whether or not a bill will come 
out of the confusion and be passed 
at the next session of Congress is 
a question. Your guess is better 
than mine. My own opinion is that 
a bill will be passed, but it should 
be remembered that the Department 
of Agriculture is not exactly the 
favorite child of the House, that 
the industries involved are not 
unanimous in wanting a new law, 
that the Federal Trade Commission 
with many friends in the House is 
not going to give up the control 
of advertising without a struggle, 
and that no Congressman is anx- 
ious to offend any constituent in 
an election year. These and many 
other factors enter the picture. 

Another and almost forgotten bill 
still pending is H.R.197 introduced 
by Representative Buckbee “to pro- 
hibit untrue, deceptive, or mis- 
leading advertising.” It is identi- 
cal with H.R.5697 introduced by 
Mr. Buckbee into the 73rd Con- 
gress, Having been introduced by 
a Republican, it has, I think, no 
chance of passage in the present 
Congress. It remains in the House 
Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 
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H.R.24 and H.R.2S, introduced 


the adoption of standards for Seen 
article of commerce and the mark- 
ing of each article according to 
those standards. H.R.24 is identi- 
cal with H.R.6213 introduced into 
the 73rd Con —- by Mr. Huddle- 
ston. H.R.25 differs but slightly, 
Both bills are in the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce where it seems probable 
they will die, although certain ele- 
ments in the present administration 
are still working hard for manda- 
= standards and og 

m May 27, Senator Walsh in- 
troduced 5.2909, “to protect the 
public against fraud by prohibiting 
the sale or shipment in interstate 
commerce of misbranded articles.” 
The bill would reinforce the power 
of the Federal Trade Commission 
by providing for judicial condem- 
nation of misbranded articles and 
would “remove the necessity of ap- 
plying the test of competition” in 
cases under the F.T.C. It defines 
misbranding and makes it cover 
false and misleading advertising 
in broad terms. This is an impor- 
tant bill which will bear watching. 
A companion bill, H.R.8744, was 
introduced into the House by Rep- 
resentative Russell. Both bills are 
in the respective Commerce Com- 
mittees. 


Numerous Bills on Federal 
Licensing of Corporations 

To overcome in some measure 
the unconstitutionality of attempts 
by the Federal Government to rule 
over intrastate commerce, numer- 
ous bills have been introduced to 
provide for mandatory Federal li- 
censing of corporations. The first 
is $.579, introduced on January 10 
by Senator Borah and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Another is H.R.7984, introduced 
by Representative Moritz on May 9 
and referred to the Ways and 
Means Committee. It is a much 
broader bill and is aimed at chain 
stores. 

The next is H.R.8352, intro- 
duced on June 4 by Representative 
Shanley and referred to the same 
committee. It would extend Fed- 
eral control over all industry 
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Some People Don't 
Read THE SUN... 


The Sun is not an effective medium for those who want to reach the 
families in the city’s poorest districts, the families who, unfortunately, are 
compelled to buy unadvertised, unknown merchandise at the lowest pos- 
sible prices. ... But for those advertisers who want to reach and sell the 
families of moderate and more-than-moderate means, The Sun, as many 
successful advertisers will tell you, is an unusually productive medium. 


RED HOOK is located in the western part of Brooklyn. Fig- 
ures for the 666 families interviewed here are as follows: 
MORNING (week-day) 

Families Heating 


‘G 
Families aiaagee 


Newspaper 
Newspaper A.......... Newspaper 
Newspaper B Newspaper 


The i Sun Newspaper 


Newspaper 
NEW YORK 
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through the medium of levying an 
excise tax of $1 a year on every 
person, firm or corporation and 
would create a “Federal Commerce 
Control Commission.” On Au- 
gust 5, Senator O’Mahoney intro- 
duced $.3363, which would provide 
for the Federal licensing of all cor- 
porations. It is believed to have 
been written by labor. It was re- 
ferred to the Senate Commerce 
Committee. 

Two bills having to do with the 
advertising of imported goods are 
before Congress. H.R.8315, intro- 
duced by Representative Edmiston 
on June 3 would require “state- 
ments of the foreign origin of 
articles to be included in advertise- 
ments of such articles.” H.R.8518, 
introduced on June 15 by Repre- 
sentative Martin, would require 
the same thing. Both bills were 
referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Measures on State Taxation 
of Interstate Sales 

At least four States have peti- 


tioned Congress during 1935 for 
“similar to 


one of a bill 
S. .” This was a bill intro- 
duced into the 73rd Congress by 


Senator Harrison “to regulate in- 
terstate commerce by granting the 
consent of Congress to taxation by 
the several States of certain inter- 
state sales.” That bill in the 73rd 
Congress passed the Senate on 
March 15, 1934, but died in com- 
mittee in the House. On January 
4, 1935, Representative Lea intro- 
duced H.R.3971, which is virtu- 
ally identical with the old S.2897. 
It would, in effect, give any State 
power to levy its State sales tax 
on articles in interstate commerce. 
It was referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. A _ bill, S.944, which 
would have a similar effect, was 
introduced on January 14 by Sen- 
ator Wheeler and referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, reported 
out, and is on the Senate calendar. 
It would amend Section 5 of the 
Federal Trade Commission Act to 
include practices “affecting” inter- 
state commerce. S.944 actually 
passed the Senate, but the vote by 
which it passed was immediately 
reconsidered and the bill has been 
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passed over each time it came up 
on the calendar. These bills are 
far-reaching in their scope. 
H.R.134, introduced on Janv- 
ary 3 by Representative Celler and 
referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, concerns itself with the 
establishment of uniform require- 
ments affecting Government con- 
tracts and the publication of ad- 
vertisements therefor. 


Two Bills on Manufacturer's 
Sales Tax 


Two bills calling for a manu- 
facturer’s sales tax are still be- 
fore Congress. On January 3, 
Representative Treadway  intro- 
duced H.R.1424, which would im- 
pose a manufacturer’s excise tax. 
_ March 1, a _ similar bill, 

H.R.6327, was introduced by Rep- 
resentative McLeod. Both went to 
the Ways and Means Committee. 
I do not believe either of these has 
much chance, but again I may be 
quite wrong. Certainly, spending 
as we are over $8,000,000,000 a 
year, revenue must be produced 
from somewhere. To many, a 
manufacturer’s excise tax is the 
most equitable method of taxation. 
They point out that it has worked 
in Canada and in many other coun- 
tries. They further point out that 
through processing and “nuisance” 
taxes we virtually pay a sales tax 
on everything anyhow. But just 
or not, too many Congressmen are 
on record as opposed to the gen- 
eral manufacturer’s excise tax 
idea. Whether the White House 
or some other factor will change 
their minds is problematical. 

In addition to the bills I have 
mentioned, there were at least four 
measures introduced to increase the 
powers of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission. Senator Nye introduced 
S.2199, “relative to the reasonable 
regulation of competition,” which 
was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. In brief, this measure 
would allow industry to co-operate 
under the F. T. C. to eliminate un- 
fair competition. On April 29, 
Senator King introduced S.2445. 
It was in the nature of a substi- 
tute for the then pending NRA 
measure of Senator Harrison. It 
would permit the F. T. C. to invite 

(Continued on page 82) 
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To Improve Your 


Sales In New York 


idMalown 


Del 


.& may think there is little 
in common between the tre- 
mendous New York market and 
the little one of Middletown. 
But in the smaller one you can 
get a sharp-focus picture of your 
preferred - prospect market in 
New York’s conglomerate mass 
of humanity. 

Look at this list of active buy- 
ing families: the principal of the 
high school—a woman employe 
of the state—a widow—a monu- 
ment maker—two high school 
teachers—the matron of a pri- 
vate school—the secretary of the 
same school—a retired mer- 


chant—an insurance agent— 
and the president of a bank. 
These are some of the families 
regularly receiving The New 
York Times in Middletown, Del. 
Here is an example of the type 
of intelligent, substantial fami- 
lies reading The Times. . . not 
just in the relatively unimpor- 
tant market of Middletown but 
in the tremendous and vitally 
important New York market. 
Extra sales effort centred on 
The New York Times audience 
with its concentration of pre- 
ferred prospects will help im- 
prove your sales in New York. 


Che New York Cimes 
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Purchasing power in Indiana moves upward as shown by recent 1 Lives 
announcement made by the Department of Agriculture. The § sured it 
wit if an the con 

state led all other commonwealths in increase in income from the unde 


sale of principal farm products in the first six months of the | dreds. 





current year. be dit 
According to the Department's figures, income from crops in the wes 


state during the six months amounted to $16,064,000, as compared | markets 


with $12,748,000 in 1934. Income from live stock $90,855,000, 7 
as compared with $58,962,000 in 1934. not an 
Indiana families are able to buy and ready to buy. Advertising a 


in the newspaper that they read and respond to HABITUALLY § *¢,v2" 
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oo industrial space buyer en- 
counters problems which do not 
bother the buyer of space in con- 
sumer media. Both aim to reach 
certain markets and they both at- 
tain their objectives by purchasing 
enough circulation for the purpose. 
The consumer space buyer may 
concern himself with the character 
of the circulation he buys. But 
aside from that he need go no 
further than to make sure that it 
adequately reaches the market to 
which he is appealing. 

As a rule, consumer markets are 
composed of numerous units—hun- 
dreds of thousands and millions. 
Quantity is a big factor in con- 
sumer space buying. The only way 
the buyer can reach mass markets 
is through large circulations. 

Quantity does not play such a 
big part in industrial space buying. 
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recent & Industrial markets can be mea- 

The @ sured in much smaller units than 

h the consumer field—tens of thou- 

>m the B sands, thousands and even hun- 

of the # dreds. I know several important 

industrial markets where it would 

be difficult to muster a hundred 

A. worth-while buyers, There are any 

number of very large industrial 

pared ff markets, where the total number of 
; 000 buyers is less than a thousand. 

’ , Obviously, quantity circulation is 

not needed to reach these fields. 

* Neither is quality circulation the 

rtising — solution of this problem. There 

ALLY § re values, other than quantity and 

quality, which the industrial adver- 

ching tiser must demand in the circula- 


tion he buys. For example, there 
is the matter of buying influence. 
There may be scores of persons 
in a large industrial organization 
who have something to say about 
what is bought. oO one can sell 


1§ 


this concern unless all or at least 





By William H. Schink 


Space Buyer, G. M. Basford Company 


In Industrial Space Buying— 


Biggest Job Is Appraisal of Editorial Values, and Here Is the 
Reason and the Modus Operandi 


most of these influences have ap- 
proved the purchase. The industrial 
advertiser has to get his story to 
most of these people. 

In some cases, the important 
buying influences in an industrial 
market can be reached through one 
or two publications. More often it 
takes a number of papers to get a 
message to them. This is particu- 
larly true when the persons who 
wield buying influence are scat- 
tered through various divisions of 
a business—sales, executive, pro- 
duction, etc. 


Choosing Media for a 
Production Article 

Now, supposing it is a produc- 
tion article that must be sold 
to this miscellaneous group. The 
problem in that case is whether to 
use a periodical whose principal 
editorial interest is production or 
to use an executive paper that 
deals incidentally with production. 
Usually such problems in industrial 
space buying cannot be solved by 
formule. They have to be handled 
in accordance with the peculiar re- 
quirements of each case. But they 
are generally solved by a consid- 
eration of the editorial values of 
the publications that reach the ad- 
vertiser’s market, rather than by 
analyzing the circulation of these 
papers. 

Another thing that adds to the 
puzzles of industrial space buying 
is that the advertiser frequently 
changes the point of emphasis in 
his markets. He may concentrate 
on a production appeal for a period, 
and then shift to a sales appeal. 
In introducing a new industrial 
material, such as a plastic, it is 
customary to direct the advertising 
to production executives during the 
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earlier stages of the marketing ef- 
fort. At this stage of the cam- 
paign, it is necessary to tell how 
the material can be used in manu- 
facturing, explaining how it can be 
fabricated, where it can be used 
more effectively than competing 
materials, and detailing everything 
else about it that a factory superin- 
tendent might want to know about 
the material. At this step in the 
marketing effort, the media em- 
ployed may be entirely production 
papers. 

After a year or two, however, 
the production educational job will 
have been completed. The plastic 
being advertised becomes a familiar 
material to production executives. 
They know all about it and know 
how to use it under every condi- 
tion. Then it may be advisable to 
aim the advertising at the sales 
end of the advertiser’s market. In 
other words, begin telling the sales 
executives of the companies using 
the plastic how the employment of 
the material makes their products 
more salable. In such cases it 
may be decided to drop the pro- 
duction appeal permanently. In 
other instances it may be deemed 
good policy to continue some effort 
on the factory side of the market 
regularly, although centering the 
major emphasis on helping custom- 
ers to sell their products. 


Some Advertisers Sell 
to Many Markets 


Another problem in industrial 
space buying is that the average ad- 
vertiser in this field sells to many 
markets, sometimes to hundreds of 
them. 

All of the elaborate analysis, 
described in the foregoing para- 
graphs, has to be gone through for 
each market that the advertiser 
may be entering. And a different 
type of campaign may be carried 
on in each place. An intensive cov- 
erage of all elements in the market 
may be required in one line and 
only one segment in the market 
need be appealed to in another field. 
As a consequence an exhaustive 
study must be made of the edito- 
rial contents of all the publications 
that might be used in this many- 
tentacled advertising campaign. 
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To enable us to deal intelligently 
with these complexities of indus- 
trial space buying, we originated 
a system of analysis which we 
have been using with increasing 
satisfaction for the last two or 
three years. In operating this sys- 
tem we analyze publications under 
consideration from these three 
standpoints: Editorial contents: 
circulation; the advertising being 
carried. 

Editorial Contents. To be of any 
value this analysis must be ex- 
haustive. Each article and edito- 
rial feature has to be thoroughly 
studied. What was the editor’s ob- 
jective in publishing the article? 
To whom is it directed—to manage- 
ment, to engineering, to designing, 
to production, to sales executives 
or to whom? How much space is 
given the article? Why? Is the 
article good, fair or poor? How 
can it be classified as to whether it 
is general, inspirational, technical, 
news, description of a new process 
or of a new product, etc.? 

This analysis is recorded on 
forms so as to make easy the com- 
parison of publications. After a 
breakdown of this sort has been 
made of all the papers in a field, 
it is usually quite clear which of 
them adequately reach the market 
that the advertiser wishes to culti- 
vate. Publications that are not do- 
ing a good job editorially are 
shown up by the analysis. On the 
other hand, it may be revealed that 
the paper is well edited, but that 
it is edited for a market or for 
a section of the market different 
from what the advertiser wants to 
cover. 

Circulation. Usually circulation 
information is completely given in 
A. B.C. reports. In most cases, the 
space buyer need go no further 
than to analyze the current report. 
There are times, however, when it 
is necessary to go back several 
years to get a true picture. This 
has to be done where there has 
been a radical change in the data 
provided by the report, or where 
there has been wide fluctuation in 
circulation. Such fluctuation has 
to be explained. 

Generally speaking, A. B.C. re- 
ports today permit of direct com- 
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parison of circulation classifications 
by position. Page 2, of course, 
shows the territorial distribution of 
the circulation, Page 3 is perhaps of 
equal importance with the occupa- 
tional classification of page 1, and 
in some cases of greater impor- 
tance. This page should always be 
carefully analyzed. It shows how 
the circulation is secured. We 
want to know in every case whether 
it is obtained through the mails 
or through salesmen and whether 
these are the publisher’s own rep- 
resentatives or outside agencies. 

In analyzing this page, the in- 
tegrity of the publisher, if I be 
permitted to use that term for lack 
of a better one, is given a great 
deal of weight. As a whole, how- 
ever, the experienced space buyer 
has no trouble evaluating the in- 
formation this page contains. 

Advertising Pages. We regard 
the present advertising carried by 
a publication as either a verifica- 
tion of our good judgment, or as 
a caution signal. Where competi- 
tors are using a publication that 
we also have selected, our decision 
usually is allowed to stand without 
question. But if our client’s com- 
petitors are using a publication that 
does not stand up under our sys- 
tem of analysis, it may mean that 
these other advertisers are not in 
accord with our space-buying ideas, 
or that we may be overlooking 
values in the paper or even in the 
market it reaches. 

If our client’s principal competi- 
tors are using a publication that 
we have discarded, we try to find 
out why. We re-check our own 
analysis, and if that does not sat- 
isfy, outside sources may be con- 
sulted. A field investigation is 
sometimes made to get the needed 
information. The same course will 
be followed where we are using a 
paper and our client’s chief com- 
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Fireside Industries Appoints 
McCann-Erickson 


Fireside Industries, 
Mich., gift wares and decoration, has 


Inc., Adrian, 
appoint McCann-Erickson, Inc., to 
handle its advertising. The Detroit of- 
fice will service the account. A fall 
campaign will use magazines. 
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petitors are not. In such re-checks 
of our judgment, we have to re- 
course on occasion to a considera- 
tion of the standing of the publisher 
in the industry, the standing and 
influence of his editorial staff and 
the appearance of the publication 
itself. 

In checking as to why an adver- 
tiser is using a medium, it is gen- 
erally necessary to look behind the 
scenes. For example, what is the 
sales set-up of the advertiser? An 
advertiser may have excellent dis- 
tribution and a thorough marketing 
set-up in a territory where his 
competitors are weak. The me- 
dium that our system of analysis 
shows to be Number 1 in the in- 
dustry may be outclassed in that 
particular territory by a _ local 
paper. In that case the local pub- 
lication is logically the one we 
should use. 

Then again the policy of the ad- 
vertiser may be to reach the indi- 
viduals in a certain occupational 
classification in a field, whereas the 
leading publication in that field 
may reach management, and the 
second or third publication in the 
industry may circulate among the 
men further down the line where 
the advertiser wants to deliver his 
appeal. Obviously, the second and 
third papers should be employed in 
these instances. 

The ramifications of this subject 
ate almost endless. In general, all 
the factors peculiar to the product 
and the company making it and 
peculiar to the market in which 
they want to sell and to all com- 
petitors operating in these fields 
must be given weight and taken 
into full consideration before any 
decision is arrived at as to the 
media to be employed. Media of 
maximum effectiveness cannot be 
selected in any other way in indus- 
trial space buying. 


+ 


Ruth Waterbury, Editorial 
Head, “Photoplay” 

With the retirement of Miss Kath 
Dougherty as blisher of Photoplay 
Magazine, New York, Miss Ruth Water- 
bury has been given complete editorial 
charge and will edit the magazine from 
Hollywood. 














Ritz Tower, Park Avenue, New York 
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. edited for today’s alert men 


and women who like news told 


precisely and speedily . . . avail- 


able to sales managers who look 
for these same qualities in advertis- 


ing results. . . 





Writing to 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 

St. Louts 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Thank you for “A Job for 
Sainte-Beuve.”* It has been an 
inspiration and a comfort. Inci- 
dentally, it was a surprise. Some- 
how in this prosaic age of machine- 
made advertising it brings one up 
with a round turn to know that 
there are, in the world we labor 
in, men who really read and think 
of what they read. Sainte-Beuve 
is one of those little-known philos- 
ophers of letters who have shaped 
the mental destinies of writers and 
whose influence has been a boon 
to humanity. 

How many there are who should 
read your “Sainte-Beuve Edits 
Some Auto Copy”! how 
many there are who could do, as 
my old friend Claude Hopkins did 
so regularly—take a good diction- 
ary to heart and learn “words”! 
I have known Claude to spend 
hours over a dictionary digging out 
the quality of words he used, to 
attain greater simplicity of expres- 
sion, shorter, stronger words for 
use in headlines as well as in text. 

And another of his principles of 
copy writing might be a guiding 
light in this age of boastful copy 
writing. “Sell the service your 
product renders before you attempt 
to sell your product,” he repeafed 
again and again. Isn’t that a key- 
note many of our writers could 
use? 

Simplicity of form and words 
was a fetish to Hopkins. It is to 
those who write successfully for 
the masses. Arthur Brisbane 
echoed this when he commented on 


LINCOLN 


*“A Job for Sainte-Beuve,” by Ar- 
thur H. Little, Printers’ Inx, August 
29, 1935, page 51. 
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Directs Mohawk Rubber Sales 


J. L. Earl has beeri appointed vice- 
president in charge of sales and adver- 
tising for the Mohawk Rubber Company, 
Inc., Akron, Ohio. 
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the Masses 


an editorial I had written for the 
Hearst papers. “Your editorial js 
very good,” he said. “It is strong, 
logical, forceful, the theme is well 
developed, your conclusions excel- 
lent. If our paper went only to 
the Gold Coast”—I was writing 
for Chicago—“I wouldn’t change a 
word. But much of our circula- 
tion is to the masses. So rewrite 
it in words of one syllable, let no 
phrase be of more than ten words, 
and let each sentence convey a 
complete thought. Otherwise re 
tain the basic ideas and the logical 
development you have here.” 

Here, too, a great master of the 
art of writing for the masses 
sounded a great basic principle 
which could be used to advantage 
by our copy men. 

If one were laying down a rule 
for copy writing might it not be 
summarized into “A real idea ‘first, 
expressed in the simplest form pos- 
sible in words of one syllable, in 
ten-word sentences, each sentence 
a complete thought.” 

I don’t know if Hopkins knew 
his Sainte-Beuve, but he was an 
omniverous reader and probably 
did. Brisbane knows him, I am 
sure. 

Why doesn’t Mr. Little formu- 
late a “Guide to Good Copy Writ- 
ing” for the good of advertising? 
I don’t know anyone who is better 
qualified and who has the right 
mental balance. I like the way 
he thinks and the way he spills his 
thoughts. 

Again thanks for the Sainte- 
Beuve article. I have been a 
Sainte-Beuve addict so long it is 
pleasant to know that my admira- 
tion of the philosopher-writer is 
shared. 


J. M..Hano.ey. 


+ 


With Dallas Agency 


Clyde M. Thuma, formerly with the 
Dallas Times Herald, has joined the 
copy and layout department of the 
Ratcliff Advertising Agency, Dallas. 
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How Ideas Can Be Dodged 


Form Letter, the Result of Experience, Protects This Manufac- 
turer from Unfair Suits Ps 


ROTECTION of ideas by the 

person submitting them to the 
advertiser is one problem. Protec- 
tion of the advertiser against un- 
fair suits and charges of plagiarism 
is another and equally vexing prob- 
lem. A. Wineburgh, president, 
Carbona Products Company, who 
has been reading the articles on 
protection of ideas* informs Print- 
ers’ INK that it is his company’s 
policy not to expose itself to plans 
and ideas brought in by speculative 
outsiders. 

“Our experience, dating back 
more than thirty years,” he tells 
PrinTERS’ INK, “long ago con- 
vinced us that most of the ideas 
submitted to us were merely dupli- 
cations of ideas that we had al- 
ready used or that we had cast 
aside as unusable. It has been my 
own experience that in nine cases 
out of ten where a hopeful artist 
brings in a car card it will make 
some use or variation of the fa- 
mous quotation, ‘Out, out, damned 
spot.’ 

“This is a most obvious copy 
angle for a cleaning fluid and yet 
many, many hopefuls think they 
have struck a new and rich vein 
when they. think of it. 

“Some years ago the vice-presi- 
dent of a large bank came to my 
office and said that he had an idea 
that would quadruple our sales. He 
wanted to be thoroughly protected. 
I refused to listen to the idea, but 
he was insistent. Finally, he sug- 
gested that we draw up a contract 
wherein we would set down all the 
uses for Carbona that we knew. 
Then if he suggested a new use 
not on the list we would pay him 
liberally for it. 

“His astounding proposal floored 


*“That Agency Idea + "* PRINTERS’ 
Ink, July 4, 1935, page 17. 
“Property R: ghts in Ideas, 29 Print- 


ers’ Ink, August 1, 1935, 

“When deas Are Property,” by 
[. W. Digges, Printers’ Inx, August 8, 
1935, page 7. 


me for a moment; then I suggested 
a plan which he nearly took seri- 
ously. I told him that I thought 
his was a good idea but that instead 
of drawing up such a contract with 
our company I was in favor ot 
financing him to go around to all 
the large companies and to get 
them to draw up similar contracts. 
‘Then,’ I said, ‘all we’ve got to do 
is to wait for one of these compa- 
nies to spring some big idea and 
then we can jump in and make 
millions.’ 

“This is typical of some of the 
harebrained schemes that come to 
the average manufacturer. Some 
years ago we drew up a form letter 
which we invariably use when 
ideas are offered us by mail.” 

Here is the letter referred to: by 
Mr. Wineburgh : 


DEAR 

This will pe RW receipt of 
your letter of , referring to 
(an advertising suggestion) hich 
(a new use * pans 
you believe you have discovered for 
Carbona Cleaning Fluid. 

The booklet that accompanies 
every Carbona bottle and the label 
that appears on each bottle covers 
relatively few of the many uses al- 
ready known to us for which Car- 
bona Cleaning Fluid is well 
adapted. 

Our experience in advertising this 
product, covering over 30 years, 
convinces us that it pays best to 
confine our advertising to these 
uses. 

Before we could even discuss the 
— value of what you believe 

@ new suggestion ) 
to be (an original discovery) = 
would have to she 3 told what it was, 
and having been told, there would 
be no protection for you against our 
using it, and if it is a 
we already know, and we should 
at any time in the future decide to 
use it, it would likely result in the 
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finger of suspicion being pointed 
at us. 

For these reasons, we must ex- 
cuse ourselves from going any fur- 
ther into this matter, as in this way 
only can we avoid every possibility 
of a misunderstanding. 

Thanking you for your interest, 
and trusting that you will appre- 


— 
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ciate the position we deem best to 
assume in this matter, we are, 
Yours very truly, 


Carsona Propucts Company. 
Mr. Wineburgh says that this 
letter protects his company and 


“lets down the idea men without 
too much ill-will.” 


+ 





Wuen you want an old-fashioned doughnut, you'll 
have to call it “cruller” in New England, “fried cake” 
if you are in Dixie, or you'll get another product with- 
out “the fine, tasty hole.” 


Other sections, other habits—everywhere you have to 
speak in local terms for what you want, whether it’s 
dollars or doughnuts. 


Markets may be of any size, but people are still local in 
their habits. That is why adroit manufacturers use the 
most flexible approach, adapting their advertising ac- 
cording to local conditions . . . selling the country, 
area by area. 


This can be done . . . through the 26 Hearst newspapers 
which we represent . . . concentrating their dominant 
influence in 15 of the country’s best market areas . . 
flexible in their ability to combat local conditions with 
advertising of local and timely interest. 


25 Sales Objections 


And Also 25 Answers That Will Help Turn Prospects’ Excuses 
into Selling Points 


By Harry Simmons 


Eastern Sales Manager, The Heinn Company 





W HEN : a prospect says “T don't Don’t forget that there is a “return 
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finger of suspicion being pointed 
at us. 

For these reasons, we must ex- 
cuse ourselves from going any fur- 
ther into this matter, as in this way 
only can we avoid every possibility 
of a misunderstanding. 

Thanking you for your interest, 
and trusting that you will appre- 
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ciate the position we deem best to 
assume in this matter, we are, 
Yours very truly, 


Carsona Propucts Company. 
Mr. Wineburgh says that this 
letter protects his company and 


“lets down the idea men without 
too much ill-will.” 


oe 


Coty’s New Powder 


OTY is introducing a new face 
powder this month called “Air 
Spun”—appropriately named  be- 
cause it gets that way, according 
to its maker, by “rushing torrents 
of fresh, pure, clean air whirling 
fine face powder about at cyclone 
force—1,250 miles an hour—till 
each microscopic particle is fluffed 
and buffed to petal-like softness 
and smoothness.” 
Furthermore, says Coty, “a cy- 
clone force comparable to the tor- 
rents of air that go into the mak- 
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Norman Warren Joins 
Geyer-Cornell-Newell 


Norman Warren has joined the copy 
staff of Geyer, Cornell and Newell, Inc. 
He was formerly with Albert M. 
Ross, Inc., Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., and 
Delineator, for which he was promotion 
manager. The Detroit office of Geyer, 
Cornell and Newell will be located in 
the New Center Building. As previously 
reported, Vance C. Woodcox will be the 
agency’s Detroit manager. 

o . 2 


Made Western Manager 
“American Druggist” 


Edward Bruce Nolden has been ap- 
pointed Western advertising manager of 
American Druggist. For the last three 
years Ps has been Western manager of 
the ay Newspapers with 
wick he been associated for eight 
years. 

o . > 


M. C. Meigs, Publisher, 
Chicago “American” 

The general management of the Hearst 
Newspapers has announced the appoint- 
ment of Merrill C. Meigs as publisher 
of the Chicago Evening American. Mr. 
Meigs previously held the title of 
manager. 


ing of ‘Air Spun’ will carry the 
news to every corner of the coun- 
try”—meaning by magazines, news- 
paper rotogravure and radio. 

For a while this advertising will 
be a “news” campaign. In the 
meantime Coty is testing headlines 
and appeals in the Chicago terri- 
tory with coupon advertisements 
in order to determine the most ef- 
fective appeal (“dry skin,” “pow- 
der wrinkles,” etc.) for a cam- 
paign that will follow its “news” 
copy. 
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Auer, Assistant Publisher, 
New York “Evening Journal” 


George J. Auer, advertising manager 


of the New York Herald Tribune for 
the last ten years, will join the New 
York Evening Journal as assistant pub- 
lisher, effective October 1. He became 
associated with the Herald Tribune 
twelve years ago, previously having been 
with the New York American, Albany 
N. Y., Knickerbocker Press and At'anta 
Georgian. 
. 7 7 


Baer-Louis Broadcast Under 
Buick Sponsorship 


From Thomas H. Corpe, Buick’s di 
rector of advertising and sales promo 
tion, comes the announcement _ that 
Buick will sponsor the Baer-Louis 
heavyweight prizefight. The broadcast 
will tie in with introduction of 1936 
models in the line. The fight takes plac 
on September 24 

e . om 


Nelson R. Perry with 
Station WOR 


Nelson R. Perry, who recently r 
signed as advertising manager of Liberty, 
has joined the sales staff at New York 
of station WOR. He had been asso 
ciated with Liberty since 1924. 
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25 Sales Objections 


And Also 25 Answers That Will Help Turn Prospects’ Excuses 
into Selling Points 


By Harry Simmons 


Eastern Sales Manager, The Heinn Company 


\W HEN a Prospect says “T don’t 

want it,” he may not always 
mean what he says. . There is al- 
ways a possibility—and frequently 
a probability—that he merely hopes 
to get rid of you; he is afraid that 
if you talk te him much longer, 
you might sell him something. The 
wide-awake salesman endeavors to 
turn every sales objection into a 
selling point; and as a matter of 
fact, there are very few sales ob- 
jections that cannot be answered 
constructively. The only sales ob- 
jections that stump the salesman 
are usually those that he is in 
doubt about himself, which is just 
another way of saying that he 
needs to be re-sold on the line be- 
fore he can sell the prospect. 

In the usual routine of selling 
any service, product or merchan- 
dise there are a certain number of 
objections that recur again and 
again. Here are twenty-five of them 
—with some suggested answers: 

1. “Your Price Is Too High.” 

Are you sure about that, or is 
your standard too low? A quality 
product deserves a quality price. 
Figured on the basis of durability, 
satisfaction and prestige, this is 
actually the lowest price product 
on the market. Figure it out for 
yourself by the simplest arithmetic. 
If you pay only 10 or 20 per cent 
more for a product that lasts twice 
as long and gives twice the service 
and satisfaction, which is the 
ch eaper? Regardless of what you 
buy, you get only what you pay 
for; and if you pay a cheap price, 
you ‘get a cheap product. The im- 
portant measuring stick is not price, 
but value. 


2. “Your Quality Is Too Good.” 
No quality has ever been too 
good for the American public! 
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Don’t forget that there is a “return 
to quality” today in every type of 
buying. The better the product, 
the more it is sought after. The 
longer it lasts, the cheaper it be- 
comes. A quality product really 
gives the buyer an extra premium 
in return for his discriminating 
selection. I don’t care who buys 
your mer persuasion 
of quality will exert a terrific ap- 
peal and will frequently draw the 
few extra pennies out of the cus- 
tomer’s pocket without the slightest 
pressure. 


3. “I'll Wait Until the Price Is 
Lower.’”’ 


You may wait if you wish, but 
you will be the principal foser. 
Chances are ten to one that in this 
rising market prices will go higher 
instead of lower. Consumption is 
increasing by leaps and bounds, and 
the natural law of supply and de- 
mand is gradually forcing up the 
prices of the raw materials that go 
into this product. In the mean- 
time, you are losing two profits— 
one that you make in buying at the 
present market price and the other 
that you will make in selling it to 
your customer. If you haven't got 
it in stock, you can’t sell it; and 
when you get ready to buy it, you'll 
probably pay 5 to 10 per cent more 
and kick yourself around for not 
having bought at the low. 


4. “I’m Overstocked Right Now.” 


You only think you are, because 
you're looking at it from the 
wrong angle. As a matter of fact, 
you are understocked right now 
because you haven’t got a product 
of this quality in your store. When 
a good customer comes in and is 
willing to buy a better piece of 
merchandise, you’re out of luck. 
You not only get a black eye for 
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- evening—when they have time to read the whole paper. 
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not keeping better stuff in stock, 
but you lose an extra profit, too. 
The advertising and publicity back 
of this product will go practically 
half way in making the sale for 
you and in increasing your turn- 
over. Your salespeople need only 
do their regular selling job. Ii 
you are worried only about the 
mass of cheaper merchandise you 
have in stock, I can show you how 
to get rid of that. Put a little 
more advertising and pressure back 
of it until you have reduced your 
stock and then you'll have plenty 
of space for a product like this. 
with the extra profit that it will 
bring you. 
5. “I Can’t Get the Boss’ Okay.” 
Why not? What is his principal 
objection? Or haven’t you sold 
him on it because you are not sold 
on it yourself? If you’re not en- 
thusiastic about it, you certainly 
cannot arouse the boss’ enthusiasm. 
Have you any objection to my see- 
ing the boss about it? Come along 
with me and I'll sell you both at 
the same time! After all, the boss 
is interested in profit just as much 
as you are; if he cannot see the 
profit in this, it is only because it 
has not been fully demonstrated. 
Have you told him that So-and-So 
is handling this line and making 
money on it? Have you told him 
what we are willing to do to help 
you put it over? Have you pointed 
out the detailed differences between 
this product and what you are now 
carrying in stock? If anybody 
ought to be able to sell the boss, 
you should; and if you can’t, the 
fault is probably mine in not hav- 
ing been able to sell you on it! 


6. “I'll Have to Get Competitive 

Prices.” 

What good will that do you? 
All you can do is possibly get 
cheaper prices for cheaper mer- 
chandise. You cannot get this 
grade at a lower price. The thing 
you are mostly interested in is 
merchandise of this quality . . . and 
quality always cost a little more be- 
cause it is worth the difference. 
Even your customers know that. 
Competitive prices will only tell 
you that you can buy cheaper mer- 
chandise, and you knew that a long 


INK 
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time ago. Anybody can quote you a 
cheaper price on any type of prod- 
uct you ask for—but the lower 
the price, the cheaper the merchan- 
dise. You've got all the low-end 
merchandise you need. What you 
need is a quality product that will 
help you to trade up your custom- 
ers and build up your profit! 


7. “Money Is Too Tight Right 


ow. 


What do you mean, tight? Do 
you mean money itself or do you 
mean your inferiority complex on 
money? Money is loosening up 
daily, and there’s more money in 
circulation today than there has 
been for several years. More peo- 
ple are at work; more wages and 
salaries are being paid out; more 
consumpticn of necessities is oc- 
curring; and there is a greater 
demand fcr the better and finer 
things of life than we have seen 
for many years. Even the bankers 
are loosening up; and a_ vast 
amount of money is available today 
for credit at reasonable rates. Bet- 
ter times are here right now; an! 
the harder we go after the business 
the better we make it! 


8. “I Should Get Lower Prices on 
This Repeat Order.” 


On the contrary, one of the 
things that should make you fee! 
safer with us is the fact that we 
have only one price for everyone, 
regardless of: how often they re- 
peat. The fact that you give us a 
repeat order doesn’t lower the cost 
of manufacture for us. It will cost 
us exactly as much to make up this 
order for you, as the last one. The 
thing that governs our price is the 
quantity you buy; and anyone else 
who buys the same quantity can 
get the same price. The one thing 
we can do for our regular cus- 
tomers is to go out of our way to 
give you the very finest kind of 
service, and you can certainly de- 
pend on my doing that. This is a 
one-price house with the same 
square deal for all. 


9. “There Is No Demand for Your 
Product.” 


_ That doesn’t mean a thing; and 
it sounds like the old query: 
“Which came first, the chicken or 
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is our ideal; and some forty years’ experience 
in producing a large volume of fine color 
printing gives us a pretty good idea of actual 
economies that can be made without sacri- 
ficing quality. 


Our special field is the printing of Catalogs, 
Booklets, Broadsides, Magazines, House 
Organs, and Four-Color Process. 


Would you like to see some of our recent work? 


CHARLES FRANCIS 
PRESS 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE, PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING, 
OPPOSITE THE GENERAL POST OFFICE, NEW YORK 
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the egg?” Demand is a state of 
mind that is frequently brought on 
by the aggressiveness and initiative 
of the retailer. Do you mean to 
tell me you had a demand for 
every article in your store before 
you bought it? Don’t forget that 
credit must be given to the buyer 
with imagination who can visualize 
the demand he can develop for any 
particular product. If you are sold 
on it, you can sell your customer 
on it. As a matter of fact, the 
customer is delighted to see a new 
product or a better product in your 
store. All you need to do is pre- 
sent it, demonstrate it and talk 
about it! 


10. ‘‘I Won’t Deal with Your 
House.’”’ 

Well, there must be a reason for 
that. Won't you tell me what it 
is? Didn’t the other man treat you 
right; or did the firm fail you in 
an emergency; or wasn’t the last 
shipment up to specifications; or 
what? You must have some com- 


plaint or reason for feeling the 
way you do, and I'd like to clear it 


up. Why cut your nose off to spite 
your face? And why make a new 
man suffer for the misdeeds of the 
old? Be a sport and tell me what 
the trouble was and you can bet 
I'll go the limit in straightening it 
out for you. After all, no one is 
perfect; we are just as apt to make 
an occasional mistake as you are; 
but we try never to make the same 
mistake twice. I need your busi- 
ness and you ought to have our 
merchandise; and I'll certainly get 
a black eye at the factory if I 
can’t make a friend of you. That’s 
what I want to do! 


11. “I Must Have a Special Dis- 
count for Quantity.” 

I’m sorry, Mr. Jones; I would 
certainly like to be able to give you 
a special discount, but my hands 
are tied. As I told you before, we 
are a one-price house and we have 
exactly the same discount for all. 
Our regular terms are 2 per cent 
10 days, net 30 days, and we 
have never been known to deviate. 
That’s the very thing that should 
sell you on the idea of dealing with 
a house like ours; you can always 
feel positive that no one can get a 
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better deal than you. The trouble 
with some manufacturers is that 
they occasionally have preferential 
discounts for special customers, 
with the result that you never 
know where you are. With us, 
you can always feel certain of get- 
ting just as good a discount as 
anyone else, no matter how long 
they have dealt with us. 


12. ‘Your Factory Is Too Far 
Away.”’ 

Yes, I realize that we are a thou- 
sand miles away, but that shouldn't 
have the slightest effect on your 
desire for our quality merchandise. 
We can give you as good service 
as any other manufacturer. We 
are on the main line of such-and- 
such railroad; freight rates are 
low; fast freight service is avail- 
able any time; and in case of 
emergency we can ship by express. 
Yes I know that so-and-so’s fac- 
tory is right here in town; but 
what you are interested in prima- 
rily is our quality of merchandise 
and not the convenience of their 
factory. 


“Our Business Is Different.” 

Yes, sir, I certainly do realize 
that; and that’s exactly why I 
came in to see you instead of going 
to So-and-So down the street. For 
our type of merchandise we re- 
quire a more constructive type of 
business man and a different type 
of business than the ordinary run 
of stores. We find that the man 
who runs the “different” type of 
business usually has the necessary 
courage and vision to stock a prod- 
uct of our high quality. Our mer- 
chandise is different from ordinary 
merchandise, and we always try to 
sell a store that is different from 
ordinary stores. 


14. “You Don’t Buy Anything from 
Us.” 


That’s quite right, Mr. Jones; 
but it is only because we don’t be- 
lieve in reciprocal buying of the 
forced kind. We don’t attempt to 
come in here and buy from you just 
so as to place you under obligation 
to buy from us. We like to feel that 
our merchandise is strong enough 
to stand on its own feet and to 
make its own way regardless of 
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who the buyer is; and I’m sure 
you feel that way about your own 
merchandise, don’t you? That 
doesn’t mean we wouldn’t be glad 
to buy from you after we become 
acquainted. We just don’t tie our- 
selves up with reciprocal buying 
obligations, and I’m sure you don’t 
want to, either. We want you to 
feel perfectly free to buy wherever 
you wish, regardless of whether 
we buy from you or not. 


15. “I Pay So-and-So Less Than 
Your Price.” 

I am perfectly willing to believe 
that, but at the same time you get 
merchandise that is of lesser qual- 
ity than this. After all, you get 
only what you pay for in this 
world. You cannot get high qual- 
ity at a low price; that is the 
millennium ; but you can pay a fair 
price and get quality so high that 
the eventual cost of that merchan- 
dise is less than the price quoted 
on cheap merchandise. That is 
what produces repeat business from 
your customers and cuts down the 
expensive returned-goods evil. And 
that is what will bring us repeat 
business from you! 


16. “This Cheaper Product Is Good 

- Enough.” 

Nothing is good enough for the 
American citizen. He is always 
looking for something better; and 
when he finds it, that is where he 
does his shopping. If you will 
only consider the development of 
luxury buying in this country you 
will realize that there is always a 
market waiting to be developed for 
something better. If you make a 
practice of keeping only cheaper 
merchandise in your store, you run 
the risk of losing a great number 
of customers who continually shop 
around for higher-grade merchan- 
dise than you can offer them. 


17. “Your Company Is Too Small.” 


That is the very reason we do 
such a big capacity business. Most 
people like to do business with a 
company our size because we are 
not too big to lose sight of the 
personal contacts that are so nec- 
essary in developing friendships. 
And we can give you that neces- 
Sary personal service that is so 
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important to you in developing 
special merchandise and _ special 
ideas to suit your business. Yes, 
we may be a smaller company than 
some you know; but you will no- 
tice that we are rated even higher 
than some of the larger companies, 
Smallness of size is an asset these 
days because of the personal touch 
that is possible with our execu- 
tives; and knowing you as we do, 
we can frequently do more for 
you than a much larger company 
could. 


18. “We Cannot Afford to Buy 
Now.” 

I’m sorry to disagree with you, 
but that is a fallacy that is easily 
disproved. I merely use the old 
familiar saying that you cannot af- 
ford nor to buy now, for four 
specific reasons: First, prices will 
undoubtedly go up in the near fu- 
ture because of natural advances 
in cost of raw materials; second, 
you cannot afford to pass up the 
profits in this grade of merchan- 
dise ; third, you cannot afford to re- 
main understocked as you are now 
without merchandise of this char- 
acter; fourth, you dare not take 
the risk of losing customers who 
will go shopping elsewhere for this 
merchandise. 


19. “We Have Always Done Busi- 
ness with So-and-So.” 


Far be it from me to interfere 
with any relations you may have 
with a competitor. I merely want 
to suggest that it is not always 
advisable to have all your irons 
in one fire. Some day you may be 
glad to have an extra source of 
supply. Affer all, even your reg- 
ular supplier cannot furnish you 
with all the newer developments in 
your merchandise; and if you are 
to avoid getting into a rut of hav- 
ing only one type of merchandise, 
you will want to maintain contact 
with another reliable organization. 
The fact that you do so is no dis- 
loyalty to your regular supplier; 
it is merely a necessary safety fac- 
tor that you should consider for 
your own protection. 


20. “You Can’t Meet My Budget.” 


__T’m just wondering, Mr. Jones, 
if you haven’t put the cart before 
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the horse in setting up a budget 
before knowing what kind of mer- 
chandise you were going to buy. 
Instead of fitting the merchandise 
to your budget, it might be ad- 
visable for you to re-arrange your 
budget to fit merchandise of our 
quality. You can always change 
the figures in your budget, but, 
on the other hand you cannot 
always sell the wrong kind of 
merchandise. 


21. “Your Materials Are Not Gen- 
uine.” 

I'm afraid, Mr. Jones, you have 
been listening to some of our com- 
petitors who have not been alto- 
gether ethical. In the first place, 
we have the reputation of being 
the highest grade supplier in our 
industry. In the second place, we 
have spent about forty years spe- 
cializing in our type of merchan- 
dise, and if anyone knows good 
materials, we should. In the third 
place, here is the merchandise in 
question and I'll be glad to tear 
it apart just to prove to you how 
it is made. And finally, if we 
had ever dared to use substitute 
materials it would have affected 
both our reputation and our busi- 
ness; whereas our business figures 
show a regular and steady increase 
in volume every year, and our 
name has become a hallmark of 
quality everywhere! 


22. “Your Styles Are Not Up to 
Date.” 


As far as I can see, the only 
reason for that statement is the 
fact that we do not have as many 
faddish novelties as some of our 
competitors. Ours is a business of 
great stability because we play up 
the styles that are preferred by 
customers of good taste; and it 
is those customers who buy the 
better grade of merchandise. Tem- 
porary fads and short-lived novel- 
ties are relegated to the rear in 
our scheme of manufacture; atid 
for that very reason, the stores 
who stock our character of mer- 
chandise enjoy the same stability 
in their business that we do in 
ours. That doesn’t mean we don’t 
produce any novelties at all; but 
it does mean that we. usually keep 
clear of great extremes. 
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23. “So-and-So Gets a Better Price 
Than I Do.” 


Yes, I agree with you, he does; 
but the only reason for that is 
that he buys our merchandise in 
much larger quantities. You know 
as well as I do that the price of 
all merchandise is regulated by 
quantity. In manufacturing larger 
quantities at one time we can ef- 
fect certain economies in pro- 
duction, which are passed on to 
the buyer. Exactly the same prices 
for similar quantities are available 
to you, or for that matter, to any- 
one else. That is the advantage 
of doing business with a firm that 
has only one schedule of prices. 


24. “That’s Pretty Expensive Mer- 


Well, it all depends on what you 
consider expensive, Mr. Jones. If 
you compare our prices with our 
competitor’s prices, it is true that 
we are exactly 15 per cent above 
him. But if you place our mer- 
chandise and our competitor’s mer- 
chandise side by side, feel the 
material, consider the quality, and 
realize that it will give your cus- 
tomer 50 to 100 per cent more 
service, then you see that our com- 
petitor’s merchandise is much more 
expensive. In the meantime, the 
customer has -the joy and satis- 
faction of our finer materials; and 
the more he enjoys his purchase, 
the more he thinks of you. It is 
all in the point of view and how 
that point of view is presented to 
the customer. 


25. “I Can Beat Your Price Any- 
way.” 

I don’t doubt that in the least; 
but one thing you cannot do, is 
to equal our quality. As far as 
price alone is concerned, almost 
any competitor of ours can beat 
our price, especially if he knows 
we are in the running. But after 
all, price itself is the least im- 
portant element. One must con- 
sider so many more vitally impor- 
tant factors in any merchandise or 
trading transaction. Prices are 
constantly subject to mutilation and 
fluctuation, but that is not the case 
with long-standing reputations for 
integrity and fair dealing such as 
we enjoy. 














CIRCUS within ites andi is no 
than the manufacturer who expects to build ’y ptume 
preparing the way by advertising. The economics of, it 
¢ as plain as the economics of drawing crowds to the’tir- 
It’s merely telling the largest possible number of worth- 
lle prospects about it. 


sider for example, a geat manufacturer whose prospects 
nber into the thousands. In each prospect's plant many men 
t be sold . . . the men who design, the men who manage, 
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ed machine. Furthermore, buyers of the machines must be 
i on the dependability and service these gears will give. 
h sales calls costing between $5 and $15 each, it is obvi- 
y impossible to expect salesmen’s efforts alone to deliver 
me sales at low cost. This is where advertising fits, because 
ising is merely selling in print. “very advertisement you 
in business papers makes sales calls for you on all the buying 
ors reached by those papers. 


vertising in McGraw-Hill Publications affords a means of 
ing sales calls on your worthwhile | Prospects at. an average 
of about a cent apiece. 
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Factors in Market Testing 


A Study of Two Important Divisions of This Activity, Including 
Selection and Use of Media 


By Jack J. Boyle 


McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


MANY test expenditures are a 
virtual loss, because too much 
emphasis is placed on copy and 
merchandising and too little on the 
original selection of the test mar- 
kets. Not that this is easy, for 
the elements differentiating one 
market from another are numerous 
and which ones are the most im- 
portant, vary with the purposes of 
the test at hand. 

Ideally each market used should 
be an exact duplicate of the other 
and if two such markets exist in 
the country the writer has never 
had the good fortune to discover 
them. No hard-and-fast rule may 
be laid down to assist the selec- 
tion, but rather I will attempt to 
list some of the more important 
factors that deserve consideration. 

These factors divide themselves 
naturally into two groups—those 
bearing on the market itself and 
those affecting media. The market 
comes first and should receive pri- 
mary consideration, bearing in 
mind that the importance of each 
factor varies with each problem 
and that no single market can pos- 
sibly rank 100 per cent in every 
one 


Population: 

The population of the cities se- 
lected should be fairly uniform. 
Keep in mind that the cost of both 
space and field work increases with 
the size of the city. 


Retail Sales: 

The Government figures from 
the census of distribution are a 
good all around check of the re- 
lation of markets, to one another. 
They indicate both total volume 
and per capita expenditure. Either 
the total retail sales or the sales 


of the industry under consideration, 
may be used. 


Isolation: 


A subordinate or suburban town 
is usually unsatisfactory. Retail 
purchases are often made in the 
neighboring major market, jobbers 
do not localize their efforts and the 
intensity of readership of local 
media is uncertain. 

Diversified Industry: 

The seasonal fluctuation com- 
monly found in towns dominated 
by a single industry often nulli- 
fies the results of test campaigns. 
Towns supported by diversified in- 
dustries are much safer. 


Retail Outlets: 


Some towns are dominated by 
chains, others by independents. Un- 
less there is a definite reason for 
doing so, extreme types one way 
or the other should be avoided in 
favor of a more normal balance, 
between the two classes of outlets. 
Competition: 

The sale of branded merchandise 
often varies considerably in differ- 
ent sections. One brand, perhaps 
a local one, may have a strangle 
hold in a restricted area. Decide 
if the test is to be made. under 
such conditions or more normal 
competition. 


Distance: 


Traveling takes time and costs 
money. If sales survey work is 
to be done and controlled from 
headquarters, trv and stay within 
over-night distance. 


Sometimes little consideration is 
given to media in selecting test 
markets. In many cases this is a 
sound enough procedure, but often- 
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WHAT COMES NEXT, DEAR? THI 
250,000,000 IMPRESSIONS 


Uh huh. 


And just think, gentlemen! Two 
hundred and wd million er 
sions, reaching . Pe ot Bias 


Reaching every man... 


Reaching every man, woman and 
child in your territory. The great- 
Oc. UR 8 


Most stupendous .. . 


Most stupendous advertising cat 
paign ever put behind the Wi 
work Waterless Washer. Gen 
men,I thankyou. .. Well, Mz 
I guess that'll bowl ’em over. 


It doesn’t bowl me over. 
Now, dear, you don’t understat 


You’re not a washing machi 
dealer. 
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ourse not. But I still think it 
ds silly to advertise washers to 
y man, woman and child in 
country. 


,, Martha, don’t be so literal. 
at I said about men, women 
children ... well... that’s just 
way you talk about adver- 
¢. 


it’s not the way we talk about 
ertising in The American Home. 

ggest that our advertisers talk 
tit to their dealers. 


act, we feel so strongly about this 
t we supply, herewith, a ready- 
He speech that says exactly what 
to be said about The American 
e. It can be used verbatim 
hout special permission). Simply 
in the name of the product. 
« 7 e 
tlemen, I want to call special 
ention to one publication we are 
ng this year. The American Home. 
pid up a copy.) Now I’m not going 
kid you about this magazine. It 
ts not reach millions of readers 
m coast to coast. Its fast grow- 
circulation is over 650,000. But 
tlemen, let me explain what that 
poo means to you. 


ou’ll agree that your best prospects 
our product are the people who 
ve homes, are interested in their 
mes, spend money on their homes. 


Macht? Well, that’s exactly the kind 


people who will read our adver- 
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tising in The American Home. That 
kind—and no other kind. 


“How do we know this? 


“T’'ll show you. (Open copy of The 
American Home.) Not a love story 
in this issue—or any other. (Turn 
pages.) Not a word about fashions. 
Not a line about beauty treatments. 
Absolutely nothing that isn’t right 
up the alley for the kind of home- 
loving people you can sell our prod- 
uct to. That’s how we know the 
650,000 American Home families are 
literally hand-picked prospects for 


you dealers. 


“I could tell you a lot more about 
The American Home. About how 
they don’t force subscriptions by 
boy sales. Or premiums. Or induce- 
ments of any kind. About how 44 
readers out of every 100 buy The 
American Home right at the news- 
stand of their own free will. 


“But I think I’ve put over the thing 
that’s most important to you. When 
we advertise in The American Home 
we're telling our story to exactly the 
kind of prospects you'd like to tell it 
to yourself . . . people who are nuts 
about their homes and what goes 
into them. 


“Gentlemen, I thank you.” 


’ If your product is for the home or 


for use in the home, sell it in the 
magazine that talks sense to 
people who have homes, love their 
homes, spend money on their 
homes. 


he 
= RICAN <_< 


erica’s No. 1 medium for advertisers who sell anything for the home 
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times media variables may have a 
decided effect on results. Certainly, 
it is worth while checking these 
variables. Some of them are: 


Coverage: 


The comparative degree of cov- 
erage among one-paper towns does 
not vary appreciably. However, 
the difference in intensity of cov- 
erage between these towns and two- 
paper towns and inforced and 
duplicated combinations, may 
considerable. Coverage intensity 
should be as uniform as possible. 


Rate: 

This generally has no bearing on 
checkable results but for economy’s 
sake should not be overlooked. 


Area of Influence: 


Some papers have a widespread 
circulation—others are concen- 
trated. The sale of certain com- 
modities may be affected within 
the city by sales made to persons 
living outside but influenced by the 
newspaper advertising. Also, the 
advertiser pays for all circulation 
and if a good portion of it is out- 
side of the test area, part of the 
test expenditure is wasted. 
Co-operation: 

Merchandisine calls and other 
forms of newspaper co-operation 
are often helpful. Some papers 
offer it—others do not. If it is 
needed, find out beforehand 
whether it is available. 


Position: 


Position treatment may make a 
real difference in results. The ad- 


> 


E. A. A. Elects Phillips 


Stuart G. Puilige, advertising man- 
ager of The Dole Valve Company, has 
been elected president of the Engineer- 
ing Advertisers Association, Chicago. 
He succeeds to the vacancy caused by 
the resignation of W. Watt, no 
longer eligible as an active member of 
the association because of a_ new posi- 
ewe Industrial Power, St. Joseph, 
ich. 
. . . 


Joins Kearney & Trecker 


Leon Eckelman, formerly with the 
Perfex Radiator Company, has been 
named advertising manager of the Kear- 
ney & Trecker pt Ae Milwaukee, 
milling machines. 
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vertiser should not necessarily look 
for exceptional treatment, but rather 
what he might consider average 
good position. During a test the 
position should not vary too greatly 
among the different markets. There- 
fore, papers that can be relied upon 
for some type of consistent treat- 
ment are preferable. 

To meet the problem of picking 
a group of test markets and per- 
haps doing so in a hurry, the fol- 
lowing is a simple method of pro- 
cedure which may prove helpful: 

Decide first which market and 
media factors are the most impor- 
tant for the problem at hand. Look 
at a map and select those States 
that answer geographical require- 
ments. Next decide upon the max- 
imum and minimum population 
range to be considered, using a list- 
ing of cities by States and order 
of population. (“954 cities” will 
be found useful.) 

Select and list all cities falling 
within the States and the popula- 
tion limits agreed upon. 

Check each of these cities against 
the factors that have been decided 
are most important, and eliminate 
them one by one until the desired 
number are left. 

It must be obvious by this time 
that many compromises must be 
made. It will do no harm to check 
these after all of the results are 
in. They may have no bearing on 
the results but then again, they 
might go a long way toward ex- 
plaining some peculiar and other- 
wise unaccountable phenomena 
showing in the results. 


+ 


Hudson Heads Best Foods Sales 


Edward F. Hudson, for the last tw 
years sales manager of the Western 
division of The Best Foods, Inc., at 
San Francisco, has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the company. His 
offices now are in New York. Frank 
Murphy, assistant to Mr. Hudson dur- 
ing his term as sales manager of the 
Western division, has been appointed to 
succeed him in that capacity. 

. . . 


Barton to WTAM 

Howard A. Barton has joined Station 
WTAM, Cleveland, in charge of sales 
promotion. He is a former vice-pres 
ident of the Albert P. Hill Company, 
Pittsburgh agency. 
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The Intelligent Smokestacks... 











The Intelligent Smokestacks... 





ITH no hedging, FORTUNE argues 
that every sizable smokestack in Amer- 
ica is a logical peg on which to hang 
a FORTUNE advertising campaign. 

For everything that’s manufactured on a reasonable 
scale, from dynamos to derby hats, could smoke out 
business from FORTUNE’S unique market. 

Equally true is this for factory-less businesses— 
where the smokestacks are mental. Businesses with 
ideas and services to sell, banks, advertising agencies, 
architects’ and designers’ offices, leading retail stores 
of a dozen kinds over the face of America. 

To all these, FORTUNE can indeed be useful. Over 
400 advertisers are now using FORTUNE; in the past 
year more than 100 businesses newly began using 
FORTUNE. 

Advertising in FORTUNE means reaching a market 
unlike any other—a market peculiarly receptive to 
business and to the products and services* offered by 
business. 

Peculiarly receptive, too, to the advertising of 
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those products and services in FORTUNE. For 89% of 
FORTUNE'S readers confess to the habit of thumbing 
through the whole issue to see the advertising before 
they settle down to read. 

This unique FORTUNE market is a vast market— 
100,000 subscribers, 900,000 additional readers—a 
solvent million. Perhaps, wanting that market, you 
have subconsciously feared that “my business is 
different.” The answer is that many a successful 
money-making FORTUNE advertiser today is a firm 
or advertising counsel that once had that notion— 
and boldly over-rode it. 

Alert, intelligent business men throughout the 
country are fast concluding that it is time for a 
little bold over-riding themselves. To these FORTUNE 


now particularly addresses itself. Inquiries about 
FORTUNE advertising will have immediate and 
thoughtful attention. Perhaps we can help you find 
the added business that will make your smoking 
stacks even smokier. 


*45% of the advertising in FORTUNE this year is directed 
to Executives-in-Offices, offering them industrial products or 
services; 55% to People-in-Houses, selling them consumer 
products or services. 


Fortune 


135 EAST 42np STREET, NEW YORK 














Woodpeckers and Typewriters 


‘T HERE are, roughly, three ways 
of attacking (perhaps we should 
say there are three ways of roughly 
attacking) a typewriter. This sta- 
tistical bit of information is 
gathered from a new campaign that 
starts this week on the Royal Port- 
able which, in its exclusive touch 
control feature, believes it has a 
method of aiding any or all of the 
mentioned lines of attack. 

In fact, typists, copy implies, are 
in a way like woodpeckers. Some 
pound away like Papa Woodpecker, 
some tap gently like Mrs. Wood- 
pecker and some—well, some “just 
peck” like Baby Woodpecker. An- 
other implication, of course, is that 
in one family all of these tech- 
niques may be represented but with 
a mere movement of a lever the 
Royal can be made to adapt itself 
to any such emergency. 

Illustrations for the campaign 
strike a humorous note—with Papa 
Woodpecker in his silk hat, the 
Mrs. with a handbag hanging from 
her wing and Baby Woodpecker, 
sporting a sailor hat, shown busily 
at work. But beneath the humor- 
ous approach there is a serious 
theme—emphasis on an exclusive 
feature of Royal that dealers can 
talk to their customers about—a 


+ 


Now “Home Arts” 


Needlecraft Magazine, Augusta, Me., 
is now being issued as ome Arts: 
Needlecraft, the second step in three 
which are being taken to effect a change 
in name which will more correctly reflect 
the editorial scope of the publication’s 
contents. The first step was the addition 
of “Home Arts’’ to the original title, the 
second is a reversal with emphasis on 
“Home Arts.” The third step is sub- 
ordinate mention of “Needlecraft.” New 
features added under the —y are 
beauty and household appliance depart- 
ments. 

s * . 


Grace Line Advances Rogers 


Cameron Rogers has been advanced 
to the position of assistant passenger 
traffic manager of the Grace Line, New 
York. He has been director of publicity 
and, for the last six years, has edited 
the “Grace Log.” 








™** ROYAL PORTABLE 
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theme that also lends itself to dra- 
matic displays, built around the 
Woodpecker family, for use at the 
point of sale. 

Getting under way as schools 
and colleges open, the campaign 
will appear in more than thirty 
publications, using space of varying 
dimensions, from full pages down, 
all built around the woodpecker 
analogy. 


+ 


Verne Tucker Has Own Business 


Verne Tucker, for the last five years 
manager of the sales promotion and 
direct-mail departments of the Campbell- 
Ewald Company, Detroit, has established 
his own business at 2842 West Grand 
Boulevard, Detroit. He will engage in 
general advertising and local representa- 
tion for su me of sales promotional 
materials. Tucker’s former affilia- 
tions include slvestiing management of 
the American Boy, and fifteen years as 
general manager of a commercial art 
studio. . 


Becomes McCarthy & Lasher 


J. F. McCarthy, Inc. New York, 
magazine paper specialist, has changed 
its name to McCarthy & Lasher, Inc. 
The address will remain the same. James 
F. McCarthy will head the organization 
and Robert R. Lasher, ‘e 54 with 
Henry Lindemeyer & Sons, will be vice- 
president. 
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Comic Strip Technique 


Why Continuity Advertising Is Highly Effective for Those Who 
Know How to Use It 


By Andrew M. Howe 


"THERE has been a great deal of 
talk about advertising going en- 
tertainment. Advertising experts 
have cast their eyes at the movies 
and the funnies and determined to 
go and do likewise. But the num- 
ber of advertisers who have been 
able to put into their printed copy 
that something that makes people 
turn eagerly to the funnies every 
day is small. They have done it 
on the radio. They have mastered 
the art of entertaining through the 
ear; they have done it by building 
the show first and letting the sales 
message play second fiddle. They 
have put Orphan Annie, Buck 
Rogers, Jimmy Allen and Amos ’n’ 
Andy and others on the air, all of 
whom are doing a job and doing it 
well. 

But in the newspapers and mag- 
azines only a few have made notice- 
able progress in adapting the comic 
strip technique. There are some 
outstanding exceptions. Those ad- 
vertisers who have learned how to 
use what has become known as 
“continuity strip” advertising have 
become large users of it. Take out 
the soap companies, the big food 
companies and a handful of others 
and the amount and quality of con- 
tinuity advertising falls pretty low. 
And even the big ones seem to 
forget occasionally that it is easy 
to produce a stupid strip, that ad- 
vertising strip characters should be 
either plainly facetious or sincerely, 
believably real. 

It doesn’t take a psychologist to 
explain what attracts readers to 
continuity strips. The funnies have 
educated them to expect action, a 
brief story, told tersely. There 
is a beginning and an end. There 
is suspense until the last square 
is reached. But above all—action. 

That is what readers expect to 


find when they see a strip of pic- 
tures, in or out of an advertise- 
ment. The advertiser must not let 
them down. He must offer en- 
tertainment comparable to that 
found on the funny pages of the 
newspapers. 

That doesn’t mean that the prod- 
uct must be buried, that it must be 
popped in suddenly and unex- 
pectedly. On the contrary, it is 
well to construct the advertisement 
so that the continuity strip will be 
read with a perfect understanding 
of the fact that it is part of an ad- 
vertisement, that the teller of the 
tale avowedly wants to sell some- 
thing. 

Readers don’t resent advertising. 
There is plenty of evidence that 
good advertising is read and be- 
lieved. ~~ advertising, dull ad- 
vertising, Ise advertising—and 
there is too much of it—brings dis- 
belief or is ignored or, even worse, 
is laughed at. 

The continuity technique seems 
to invite stupidity. Copy writers 
lose their sense of humor and their 
intelligence when they sit down to 
write blurbs. The resulting adver- 
tisements frequently are dull or un- 
intentionally funny. The continuity 
consists of improbable and even im- 
possible events and conversations. 

Aspiring continuity writers would 
do well to study the Lever Brothers 
advertising for Rinso, Lifebuoy and 
Lux. This experienced advertiser 
was among the first to adapt the 
comic strip technique to advertis- 
ing on a large scale. Rinso has 
stuck to this type of copy for 
many years. It has played a big part 
in establishing this soap on top of 
the heap in a competitive field that 
spends millions in advertising. The 
continuity style is now being used 
for Lifebuoy and Lux, evidence of 
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WHO BUYS YOUR LIQU( 


What are the PER CAPITA sales of 
Rye, Bourbon, Scotch, Cognac and 
Brandy in the Northern Ohio 
Market? 


What is the favorite size — pints, 
quarts or fifths ? 

Is price the big factor in building 
volume ? 

What is the potential sale for YOUR 
PRICED LIQUOR in this market? 
Is liquor at $2 per quart considered 
“low priced”? 

Are gin sales paralleling the sale 


of other liquors in the same price 
class? 


What proportion of sales originate 
through wholesale or retail outlets ? 


Does the unit of purchase vary 
income groups ? 


Is low priced liquor bought la 
by low income groups ? 


Do metropolitan centers buy 
liquor than combined outlying 
tricts of equal population? 
IS the proportion ? 


Deo you know the relative im 
tance of Ohio's five liquor distrid 


Are the communities that voted 
poor liquor prospects ? 


Write, on your business stat 
for complete facts covering 
liquor situation in the C 
Liquor District. 


*CLEVELANL 
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the company’s belief in the effec- 
tiveness of this technique. 

Rinso sticks pretty closely to one 
pattern. The problem is presented, 
hope of a solution is discussed and 
then the product makes everyone 
happy for ever after. The problem 
is always housework. The solution 
is always Rinso. 

The formula sounds simple, but 
it takes a clever copy writer to 
boil the story down to only a few 
words and it is even more difficult 
to use words that won’t sound 
stilted, that will sound like real 
Mrs, Joneses and Mrs. Browns. In 
his enthusiasm the copy writer is 
tempted to give Mrs. Jones a more 
thorough knowledge of the prod- 
uct than is reasonable; the charac- 
ters are likely to spout technical 
terms or discuss things that the 
real Mrs. Jones would never think 
of inflicting on her neighbors and 
friends. 

It is here that the Rinso copy 
shines. Some of the incidents may 
seem a little unusual, but most of 
the advertisements are believable. 
The women talk naturally, the 
product is brought in naturally, too. 
The characters don’t go into artifi- 
cial ecstacies over Rinso. They 
describe its merits in everyday 
words, just as many as Mrs. Jones 
would do. 

The advertising is aimed at wo- 
men who do their own laundry and 
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dishes. These are divided roughly 
into two groups, those with wash- 
ing machines and those without. 
The first group must be convinced 
that Rinso possibly is better than 
the soap they are now using; the 
second group must be told that the 
customary boiling and washboard 
scrubbing are unnecessary with 
Rinso. A _ recent advertisement 
tackled the first problem in an in- 
teresting manner. 

The continuity contained four 
squares. The first showed two 
women, one doing her washing. 
The visitor remarks: 

“Your washing machine is four 
years old. .. . Yet your clothes al- 
ways come out so snowy.” To 
which the other replies: “I’ve al- 
ways been able to get snow-white 
washes from my machine.” 

Picture number two continues 
“My washer is brand new. ... Yet 
I can’t seem to get the clothes 
snowy.” Here the product is in- 
troduced, as her friend tells her: 
“The age of the washer has little 
to do with the whiteness of the 
wash. It’s the suds that count. Try 
Rinso and see the difference.” 

.The time and scene are shifted 
in number three. It is the “Follow- 
ing Monday” in the other woman’s 
home. Her husband asks: “Why 
all the smiles? Did someone leave 
you a million dollars?” The prod- 
uct has solved the problem: “Oh, 





Rinso has used the comic strip technique over a long period and handles 
it effectively 
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Jim. I’m so happy! Look! I 
used a new kind of soap today. . 
Rinso. . and the wash turned out 
so snowy.” 

The final scene is a close-up of 
the happy couple: “It wasn’t the 
fault of the washer that my clothes 
looked dingy. It was the > fat suds, 
but with Rinso I'll never have to 
worry again!” “That’s great!” the 
husband remarks without getting 
unnaturally excited about such a 
matter. 

All of the above conversation is 
in blurb or balloon form, hand 
printed just as in the funnies. 
There are no underscored words, 
only one word in bold face, “suds.” 
That one word ties up with the 
heading “It’s the Suds That Count.” 

The plot is simple. The prob- 
lem is stated. A possible solution 
is presented. The problem is 
solved. Happy ending. 


The Product Is Worked 
in Carefully 


Perhaps these women don’t talk 
exactly true to life. But it is not 
an improbable conversation. The 
women don’t use technical phrases. 
They talk quite naturally. The 
product is worked in carefully, not 
dragged in. The merits are kept 
brief, the women don’t add, for no 
reason at all, the other good points 
of Rinso, They don’t, as women 
do in some advertisements, ex- 
clam: “And my doctor tells me 
that it has vitamin B and that my 
hands will never get rough if I 
use it! Soaps containing a strong 
solution of excetic anahedyn are 
injurious to the subcutaneous struc- 
ture of the veins! Rinso is the 
most wonderful soap in all the 
world! I’d rather go without shoes 
than without Rinso!” 

Note, also, the restrained use of 
punctuation. There are only four 
exclamation marks in the whole 
conversation. Blurb writers are 
prone to take a handful of ex- 
clamation marks and throw them 
helter-skelter throughout the strip. 
Casual remarks are turned into 
fervid exclamations. Women and 
men work themselves into an emo- 
tional lather over relatively unim- 
portant, everyday happenings and 
common-place problems. 
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Lever Brothers’ characters al- 
most always talk not only intelli- 
gently but calmly. In some in- 
stances they could be accused of 
exaggeration but not offensively. 

A suburban housewife, with 
whom I discussed advertising char- 
acter conversations, perhaps gives 
a hint of what large numbers of 
educated, modern young women 
think about such exaggeration. 

“Women I know don’t talk about 
other people’s dingy washes, body 
odors and rough hands,” she said. 
“It is hard for me to believe that 
such intimate incidents as are por- 
trayed in the ads are common oc- 
currences. They are, however, pos- 
sible. I don’t object to them. I 
rather enjoy reading the dialogs. 
Evidently this kind of advertising 
works. As a matter of fact, little 
by little some of the Lifebuoy 
strips about body odor have set me 
to thinking. Of course, I know 
that these don’t apply to me—but, 
then, perhaps there is something 
about Lifebuoy that is different.” 

I don’t know if this young 
matron realized it but she was re- 
peating just what Lifebuoy had 

saying in a recent advertise- 
ment. The heading was “B.O.— 
ridiculous! I am never guilty of 
that !—but, young lady, the joke is 
on you!” The continuity strip be- 
neath this elaborated 


Blurbs Carry the 
Advertising Burden 


An interesting part of the use of 
continuity strips by Lever Brothers 
is the fact that these picture 
squares are allowed to carry prac- 
tically all of the advertising burden. 
There is very little copy in addition 
to that contained in the blurbs. A 
square, or a double square, sepa- 
rated a little from the others, fre- 
quently carries additional informa- 
tion that the characters themselves 
couldn’t very well be expected to 


pout. 

In the advertisement just quoted, 
for example, there is appended a 
list of the thirty-four washers the 


makers of which say, “Use Rinso 
for best results.” If these names 
had been rattled off by friend hus- 
band the effect of the strip would 
have been injured. It is well, too, 
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to let the advertiser, not the char- 
acters, tell how Rinso gives rich 
suds even in hardest water, that it 
is grand for dishes and all cleaning, 
is kind to the hands and is tested 
and approved by Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute. 

There are times when Lever 
Brothers do have their characters 
bring out such facts as these. A 
washing machine salesman may be 
introduced into the story. One of 
the characters may read from an 
advertisement; a nurse may logi- 
cally tell what she has learned 
about harsh soaps. But there is a 
time and place for all these things 
and part of Lever Brothers’ suc- 
cess may be attributed to the fact 
that they have learned what to say, 
when, and what to put in the 
mouths of their characters. 

The majority of Lever Brothers’ 
advertisements contain four squares 
or pictures in the continuity strip. 
Occasionally the story is told in 
three scenes. At other times it 
may take seven squares to complete 
the action. 

Invariably a small section of the 
advertisement, usually at the end 
and enclosed in a box practically 
the same size as the pictures, there 
is a sort of summing up of what 
has taken place, a straight out-and- 
out bit of selling copy. The size 
of the squares varies. Sometimes 
there will be several sizes in one 
advertisement starting out with a 
large one and ending with a small 
one. At times a separate illustra- 
tion, larger than the squares will 
be used to break up the regularity 
of the composition and draw atten- 
tion to the continuity. This picture 
may be part of the continuity itself. 

Here, for example, is a fairly 
typical Lifebuoy continuity. Oc- 
cupying almost half of the entire 
advertisement, a silhouetted illus- 
tration of a dancing couple serves 


— 


Appoints F. J. Purcell 


. Purcell, who has been in 
publicity at the California 
P; ic International Exposition in San 
Diego, has been appointed publicity direc- 
tor for the Texas Centennial Central 
Exposition at Dallas. 


Frank 
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as an introduction. “I could dance 
and dance forever!” she is exclaim- 
ing. Somewhat diffidently he re- 
plies, “Sorry, but I’ve got to leave 
early.” 

Then follows the continuity in 
squares, three of them, each of a 
different size. Mother and daugh- 
ter in the first square, discuss the 
lack of interest shown by the 
young man at the dance the night 
before. Mother suggests that there 
might have been a “hint of B.O.” 
The following narrow strip shows 
the young lady in her bath and 
the final picture square contains the 
happy ending—“B.O. gone—part- 
ners galore.” Once more there is 
an additional square containing 
regular advertising text. 

Not always do the Lever 
Brothers’ characters talk. The ac- 
tion is in pantomime with explana- 
tory remarks by the advertiser. At 
other times humorous cartoon 
characters have been used to tell 
this delicate story about B.O. 
unobjectionably. 

But most of the Lifebuoy, Rinso, 
Lux advertisements are presented 
in orderly fashion in much the 
same manner as the regular comics. 
This is especially true when the 
advertisements appear in comic sec- 
tions of newspapers. Then they 
follow the standard form in draw- 
ing, color and general appearance. 

The continuity strip as used 
today is a sugar-coated testimonial. 
Instead of Queen Marie and Jean 
Harlow—Mrs. Jones and Mrs. 
Brown, neighbors of every reader, 
tell why they use the product. 
There is no stigma of paid 
endorsements. There is no pre- 
tense, just the advertiser speaking 
through the lips of openly acknow!l- 
edged fictitious characters—yet 
very real ones. 

It is an effective technique if in- 
telligently handled. 


— 


Transferred by G. O. A.C. 


Larry C. Myers has been made market 
representative of the Detroit office of the 
General Outdoor Advertising Company 
Earl N. Hyde is to be transferred to 
New York to assume the sales manager- 
ship in that territory. 
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after the Baltimore market with News-Post advertising. 
That’s because you’re telling your story to the quick-think- 
ing, quick-acting, quick-buying people of present-day 
Baltimore—who buy The News-Post because they prefer 
the quick tempo of its news, editorials, features, comics, 
sports. Baltimore has quickened its pace and gone News- 
Post to such an extent that today 84.6% of this city’s fam- 
ilies read this one evening newspaper. And you can reach 
this great, quick-acting audience at the lowest per family 
cost in Baltimore’s history. Recheck Baltimore before you 
build your next schedule. 


BALTIMORE 
NEWS-POST 


Represented Nationally by Hearst International Advertising Service, 
ney E. Boone, General Manager. 


Rod 
Ou Ludaye- The Baltimore Sunday American has the largest circu- 
lation in the South . . . 229,832, and still going up. 














An increase of nearly 2,000,000 bales in the 
cotton crop of 1935 over that of 1934 is 
indicated by government estimates. Cash 
received by farmers is estimated to run 
about 160 million dollars higher. The total 
from lint, seed, and benefit payments will 
fall barely under one billion dollars. Coming 
as it does on the heel of two years of large 
cash income from cotton this billion dollar 
crop means still greater spending in the 
Rural South for manufac- 
tured goods. 


with Good Cre j Pric 


Millions More from Other Crop 





} Crop Prices — Meaning Still Better Sales Opportunities 
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1934, in the tobacco belt 
South) bids fair to have 
of cash income and pur- 
of all sorts exceeded in 
ion is up by about 17 
y markets have shown 
C Last year’s tobacco 
growers 224 million dol- 
of 


Progressive Farmer’s record of adver- 
tising carried and gained is abundant 
proof of its wide recognition as the most 
essential medium for influencing sales 


in this prosperous market. 


Progressive farmer 


BIRMINGHAM RALEIGH MEMPHIS DALLAS 


250 Park Avenue, New York 
Daily News Building, Chicago 





Reinhardt Presents the Bard 


Important Notice 


Since there never has been a 
motion picture like “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,” its exhibition to 
the public will differ from that of 
any other screen attraction. Re- 
served seats only will be available 
for the special advance engage- 
ments, which will be for a strictly 
limited period. Premieres of these 
engagements will be not only out- 
standing events in the film world, 
but significant civic occasions. 


THUS grandly —if somewhat 
austerely—heralded and sold to 
the public through advertising in 
some nineteen magazines, the War- 
ner Brothers’ opus, which is also 
Max Reinhardt’s first motion pic- 
ture, will go out to the public in 
classic style. 

Even the advertising will be dif- 
ferent from ordinary motion- 
picture copy—in make-up a format 
as formal as a frontispiece, in text 


— 


Du Pont to Tell Public about 
Chemical Research 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Com- 
pany, Inc., has completed plans for 
an advertising campaign which will tell 
of the importance of chemical research 
to the average citizen. The campaign 
will consist of a weekly radio broad- 
cast and a magazine series of black- 
and-white bleed pages. Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., handles this 
account. 

eee 


Has Entire Nash Account 


The Nash Motors Company, Kenosha, 
Wis., has appointed the Chicago office of 
the ter Thompson Company to 
direct the advertising of Nash motor 
cars. This places the entire Nash ac- 
count with the Thompson agency, which 
for the last two years has handled the 
advertising of the Nash-built LaFayette. 


Fownes to Geare-Marston 


Geare-Marston, Inc., Philadelphia 
agency, has been appointed to handle the 

vertising of Fownes Brothers & Com- 
pany, Ines, New York, Fownes gloves. A 
all ago is scheduled in which 
class and women’s publications will be 
used. 
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as dignified, almost, as an inscrip- 
tion upon a tablet. Indeed, in the 
opening advertisement, only one 
line will set forth anything re- 
motely approaching a selling talk— 

“Three hours of entertainment 
that was three centuries in the 
making.” 

In part, the opening copy will 
read: 

“Warner Bros. will present for 
two performances daily, in selected 
cities and theatres, Max Rein- 
hardt’s first motion picture pro- 
duction, ‘A Midsummer Night's 
Dream,’ from the classic comedy 
by William Shakespeare, accompa- 
nied by the immortal music of 
Felix Mendelssohn. 

“The players: James Cagney, 
Anita Louise, Hugh Herbert, Ver- 
ree Teasdale, Mickey Rooney, Joe 
E. Brown, Olivia de Haviland, 
Frank McHugh, Ian Hunter, Ho- 
bart Cavanaugh, Dick Powell, Jean 
Muir, Ross Alexander, Victor 
Jory, Grant Mitchell.” 


— 


Paul Eager with Julius 
Kayser & Company 


Paul Eager, formerly with the Amos 
Parrish Company, New York and, pre. 
vious to that, sales and advertising 
manager of Hahne & Company, Newark, 
has been appointed advertising and pro- 
motion manager of Julius yser & 
Company, New York. He succeeds Miss 
Gay Walton, who will devote her full 
time to the underwear department. 

. . . 


Foote & Barton, New Business 


Charles W. Barton and N. Frederick 
Foote have organized Foote & Barton, 
publishers’ representative business, with 
offices in New York and Chicago. Mr. 
Barton previously was engaged in the 

blishing business in the West. Mr. 

‘oote, formerly New England manager of 
Paul Block, Inc., more recently has 
operated his own business. 

. > . 


R. F. Leighton with Tide Water 


R. F. Leighton, New York, has been 
appointed ex advertising manager of 
the Tide ater Oil Company, New 
York. He was recently with the Market 
Research Corporation. He succeeds 
Walter Sauer, who has been promoted 
to assistant to Fred B, Henderson, ad- 
vertising manager. 
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I See Where .. . 


HE AAA outline of new amend- 
ments points out “orders and 
marketing agreements cannot regu- 
late advertising” and declares Ad- 
ministration policy to encourage 
producer co-operatives. . . . Trea- 
sury advertising baby bonds in six 
national magazines. ... New York 
State fair-trade law being tested in 
Kings County Supreme Court... . 
o ” - 
Rush of media to get on Proprietary 
Association bandwagon. . . . Bu- 
reau of Mines publishes 1935 Min- 
erals Yearbook. ... New York 
Times writer sees easy passage of 
copyright bill at next session of 
Congress. . . . Blue Eagle officially 
killed by NRA which warns it is 
copyrighted and must not be used 
by anyone anywhere, which will 
change a lot of magazine covers, 
mastheads, letterheads, packages, 
etc. . . . Visiting advertising di- 
rector of English Co-operative 
Wholesale Society says national 
advertising and growth of chains 
has held back consumer co-opera- 
tives in America. .. . 
2 . . 
H. R. Tolley, credited with being 
responsible for much of AAA 
crop-control program, resigns as 
chief of Division of Planning and 
Research of AAA to return to 
California’s Gianini Foundation. 
.. . Speaker Byrns, according to 
U.P. dispatch, hopes for short ses- 
sion of Congress, perhaps finishing 
in early April. . . . California 
chains have more than enough sig- 
natures to force referendum on 
chain-store tax which is thus held 
up for months to come. . . . Federal 
Trade Commission charges’ Cap 
Association of the United States 
and Uniform Cap Institute with 
uniform price fixing. . . . 
. * eo 
Fifty-three separate taxes paid on 
every loaf of bread, points out E. 
Roland Harriman in Review of 
Reviews article on “Tidal Wave 
of Taxes.” . . . FHA reports Au- 
gust increase in modernization and 
repair loans. . . . Corn-hog pro- 


ducers have received $30,800,000 as 
first 1935 payments, according to 
AAA. . . . Industrial machinery 
exports for first six months 1935 
up 22 per cent over corresponding 
period 1934, says Department of 
Commerce. . . . 

July rural retail sales down 20% 
per cent from June but up 28% 
per cent from July, 1934, and first 
seven months 1935 up 23% per 
cent over same period 1934, accord- 
ing to Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce. . . . Alexander 
Hamilton Institute looks for busi- 
ness to hold up fairly well in fall 
with noticeable let down toward 
end of year. . . . Department of 


Commerce reports retail trade still 
gaining in report for week ended 
September 4. . . . Wholesale com- 
modity price index of Bureau of 
r cent 
.5 per 


Labor Statistics down 0.4 
week ended August 31 to 
cent of 1926 average. ... 
. . . 
Wall Street Journal says textile 
makers’ business best in years and 
silverware and rug industries aided 
by renewal buying. ... A. F. of L. 
thinks business is swell and looks 
for sound upswing this fall... . 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
reports fiscal year 1934-35 tax col- 
lections heaviest in fourteen years 
with income tax revenue lightest 
since 1930-31. Corporation income 
tax yielded 42 per cent of total; in- 
dividual income 20 per cent; mis- 
cellaneous (including “nuisance’’), 
3 per cent; and processing taxes, 
51 per cent. . . . Plans for trade 
practice agreements under FTC not 
working out so well... . 
7 o . 

Promised “breathing spell” leaves 
business dutifully thankful but 
hardly breathless. . . . Financial 
advertisers in convention lay plans 
to make somebody love banks. . . . 
President’s adviser-on-consumer- 
problems Hamilton announces New 
Deal agencies will let business 
alone by: (1) probing into indus- 
try; (2) encouraging public to de- 
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mand quality standards and grade 

labeling; (3) "5; consumers set 

up co-operatives (4) peace 

county consumers’ council Bess 
7 


a of Deiteuns publishes 
* Sheet—Introduction of New 
Consumer Products” (5 cents), 
“Advertising Methods in Argentina” 
(5 cents), and “World Economic 


Review 1934” (30 cents). . . . Nine 
State legislatures have regular ses- 


+ 


foponet by Industrial 
lications 


Industrial Publications, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has appointed Phil W Hanna, 
formerly with the American aides and 
with Motor Age, as a i oe editor of 
Practical Builder. A. ehrenbach, 
now business manager J the Ceramic 
Data Book for this company, will become 
assistant publisher e Practical Builder. 
* 


Death of G. W. Hodges 


Geor; Winthrop Hodges, president 
since 1933 of the Better Business Bureau 
of New York, of which he was a founder, 
and a former president of the Investment 
Bankers’ Association of America, = 
at —_ York on September 5 
Hodges. At the time of his 2% 

es also was a member of the ex- 
quutles Staff of the Standard Statistics 


Company. ron ae 


Has Heinz Pickle Account 


The H. J. Heinz Company, Pittsburgh, 
has started an oavactiatas and merchan- 
dising campaign for einz cucumber 
pickle. Sixty-eight newspapers and two 
pests magazines will be used. Maxon, 
Inc., Detroit, is directing this campaign 
which is independent of other einz 


advertising. t Bars 


Philip Frank with Biolite 

Philip Frank, formerly advertising 
manager of K. Arakelian, Ten. ., has been 
a pomnted sales manager of Biolite, Inc., 
New York. Biolite, Inc., is the new 
name of the organization formerly 
known as Bubbletter Signs, Inc. Offices 
are at 243 West 17th Street, New York. 


McFaddan Joins Agency 

Harold McFaddan, has been made 
director of sales and merchandising of 
the grt on egg ng Company, 
Angeles 5 sae He has been in adver- 
tisin; in Southern California for 
the last fifteen years. 

+ o . 


Grossfeld Resigns 


Edward A. Grossfeld has resigned as 
advertisi: manager of Alfred Decker 
& Cohn, "Chicago, effective September 15. 
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sions scheduled for 1936 and many 
will call special sessions. . . . Cali- 
fornia fair-trade. law upheld by 
State Superior Court in ao 
——: in Emerson Drug Com 

. Weinstein case, ifon 
4 unfair trade practices act _ 
by same = first eg case. 
Alabama legislature gets 907, an 
unfair trade practice bill. 


G. M. S. 
+ 


Pulp Products Company, New 
Container Business 


_ The Pulp Products Company, organ- 
ized to manufacture pulp containers and 
other products, is a new business with 
headquarters at 60 East 42nd Street, 
New York. It has purchased the moulded 
pulp division of the F. N. Burt Com- 
pany, Buffalo, N. Y. Two new products 
which the company is introducing are a 
one-trip milk container a a one-quart 
motor oil container. J. M. Cross is sales 
manager of the company. 


Canadian Group Names Officers 


At its recent convention held at 
Banff, Alberta, the Western Daily News- 
paper Advertising, Managers’ Association 
elected Cooper, Edmonton 
Journal, as sident. Other officers 
elected were: C. Russell, Vancouver 
Province, vice-president; and Walter C 
Rice, Saskatoon Star- Phoeniz, secretary- 
treasurer. A. H. Middleton, Vancouver 
Sun, Havelock Newcomb, Calgary Her- 
ald, and F. Galbraith, Winnipeg 
Free-Press, were elected board members. 


Adds New Accounts 


Western Silicair Products, Inc., and 
Savenick’s, Inc., have appointed the 
Hillman-Shane Agency, Los Angeles, as 
advertising counsel. A national direct- 
mail and trade-paper campaign is sched- 
uled for Western Silicair’s insulation 
products. A regional ca = 7 utilizing 
radio and newspapers, will be instituted 
for Savenick’s, a chain of retail tire 


stores. 
eee 


Heads National Refining 

W. H. Lamprecht has been elucted 
president of the National Refining Com- 
pany, sy He is the son of the 
ate mprecht, founder of the 
ie an fills the vacancy caused 
by the death of Frank B. Fretter. 


Elects Carl C. Joys, Jr. 
The A. O. Smith Corveration. 5d 
waukee, has elected é Joys, 
as vice-president. He joined the cor 
agg in 1924 as manager of sales, 
ter becoming director of sales of the 
oil and gas products division. 
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A Code for = 


This Lawyer, Regarding Adve 


as a Profession, Has Inter- 


esting Suggestion for Four A’s 


By Philip C. Pack 


Of the Michigan Bar 


THE recent controversy as to the 
ethics of submitting speculative 
campaigns to prospective clients 
causes the student of advertising 
agency practice to recall the vari- 
ous articles which have appeared 
in Printers’ INK during the last 
decade, but which dealt with an- 
other larger question. The present 
controversy is but a phase of the 
more inclusive query—one which, 
to the best of my knowledge, has 
never been satisfactorily answered. 

I refer to the old question: “Is 
advertising a profession or a busi- 
ness?” or more specifically, “Is 
the advertising agent a professional 
man?” And the present timely 
auxiliary query: “If he is a pro- 
fessional man, by what ethics 
should he be bound ?” 

We of the legal profession, par- 
ticularly the more enterprising of 
our profession, often become some- 
what impatient with the ethics and 
traditions of bench and bar, par- 
ticularly those which prevent us 
from the solicitation of business. 
We may have done considerable 
reading on a legal point almost 
identical with one we know is con- 
fronting a business man. We know 
we would be of great help to him. 

But the ethics of our profession 
forbid us from even hinting that 
we are hoping to be retained. The 
same austere code forbids us from 
taking a case unless and until pre- 
viously retained counsel has retired 
and has so notified us, or should 
the cause be in process of litiga- 
tion, until a Notice of Substitution 
has been filed with the court. 

Under the present set-up, imagine 
how little new business would come 
the way of the agent who followed 
similar or comparable precepts ! 

\n almost identical code applies 


to the medical practitioner. He 
may not solicit a case or intrude 
himself unless called in as a con- 
sultant, or until the patient has 
retained him in lieu of a former 
physician. 

All of the so-called learned pro- 
fessions are hemmed, hampered— 
and helped—by similar standards of 
professional conduct. But if this 
is the case, how does the lawyer 
or doctor or architect or ortho- 
dontist reach the top? Everyone 
knows the answer: simply because 
he excels others in the quality of 
his work. The attorney cannot 
phone a prospective client and say, 
“Drop into court this morning 
and see the fine job we do defend- 
ing Jones for embezzlement.” He 
cannot say, “Come on over to 
our private practice courtroom and 
hear a few of our bright young 
men argue the constitutionality of 
the Wagner Act.” Nor can the 
physician phone a sufferer with 
carcinoma and warble, “Look in at 
Amphitheatre B at Provident and 
watch me cauterize out a beautiful 
cancer of the bladder on Rube 
Brown.” 


It Works the Other 
Way, Too 


In law or in medicine, such 
things simply aren’t done. No mat- 
ter how much I may hope that I 
may be called in to argue a certain 
case before the supreme court, I 
have to keep it to myself or, at 
most, confide it to my associates in 
the hushed dimness of our library. 
And, while I am impatient at times 
with the code, there are ten times 
as many other times when, worried 
with the intricacies of an involved 
point of law, I am mighty thankful 
that an abler brother is not phon- 
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The reading, seeing and believing in an advertise- 





ment can be hindered or helped by its typographical 
presentation. Each sales message deserves the careful, 
thoughtful judgment of an experienced Advertising 
Typographer before it is put into execution. Give this 
suggestion your careful consideration. You’ll be more 
than repaid with the helpful guidance and counsel 
that you can obtain by discussing your typographical 
problems with any of the Advertising Typographers 
listed on the opposite page. Or address Executive 
Secretary, 461 Eighth Avenue, New York City. 


The 
Advertising Typographers 


OF AMERICA 


Typography That teat We] Sets Up An Ideal 


The com 
Types c! 
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MEMBERS OF THE 


Advertising Typographers 


OF AMERICA 


CALIFORNIA 
San Francisco 
Metcalf Little, Inc. 
COLORADO 
DenveR—The A. B. Hirschfeld 
Press 
ILLINOIS 
CxIcaco 
Harry Baird Corporation 
Bertsch & Cooper 
J. M. Bundscho, Inc. 
Faithorn Corporation 
Hayes-Lochner, Inc. 
Runkle-Thompson-Kovats, Inc. 
INDIANA 
INDIANAPOLIS— Typographic 
Service Company 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—The Berkeley Press 
The Wood Clarke Press 
MISSOURI 
St. Louts—Brendel Typo- 
graphic Service 
Warwick Typographers 
MICHIGAN 
Detroir 


Fred Morneau 
George Willens & Company 


NEW YORK 
BurraLo—Axel Edward Sahlin 
Typographic Service 
New York City 
Ad Service Company 
Advertising Agencies’ Service 
Co., Inc. 
Advertising Composition, Inc. 
Artintype, Inc. 





TYPE DESIGNERS 


The competition for American Type Designs conducted by the National Board of Printing 
Types closes October 1, 1935. Send your designs at once if you have not already done so 


New York Crry—Continued 


— Typographic Service, 

nc. 

Central Zone Press, Inc. 

Frost Brothers 

David Gildea & Co., Inc. 

— & Edwards Typography, 
nc. 

Huxley House 

Independent Typesetting Co., 
Inc. 

King Typographic Service 

Corporation 

Morrell & McDermott, Inc. 
National Typographers, Inc. 

Chris F. Olsen, Inc. 

Frederick W. Schmidt, Inc. 
Superior Typography, Inc. 
Supreme Ad Service, Inc. 
Tri-Arts Press, Inc. 
Typographic Craftsmen, Inc. 

Ty; aphic Service Company 
Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 

Weltz Ad Service 


OHIO 


Axron—The Akron Typeset- 
ting Company 

CLEVELAND 

Bohme & Blinkmann, Inc. 
Schlick-Barner-Hayden, Inc. 
Skelly Typesetting Company, 
Inc. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


PirtsBuRGH— Edwin H. Stuart, 
Inc. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Progressive Composition Co., 
Inc. 

Kurt H. Volk, Inc. 


CANADA 


Toronto—Swan Service 

















ing my client and suggesting a last- 
minute substitution of attorneys. 
Yes, the ethical bars of the legal 
cage prevent me from going on 
predatory forays among my pro- 
fessional brethren, but they guard 
me and they comfort me as well. 

And so, in any discussion of the 
ethics of agencies submitting specu- 
lative campaigns, we must neces- 
sarily revert to the fundamental 
question, “Assuming that advertis- 
ing agency work is professional, 
what ethical fences should we 
erect for our mutual protection?” 


Copy and Art Fundamental 
to All Agencies 


So far as I am concerned, copy 
and art are the fundamentals of 
agency service. No one will deny 
that artists and writers are pro- 
fessional workers, no matter to 
what lengths their services may be 
exploited by agency executives. I 
cannot conceive of an advertising 
agency without at least one writer 
and one artist and, at the same 
time, I agree that one writer and 
one artist may in association term 
themselves an advertising agency. 

Therefore it follows that adver- 
tising agency service is a profes- 
sional service and should be sus- 
ceptible to reasonable regulation by 
ethical standards. As one who, 
though a lawyer, has devoted six- 
teen years to the study of the 
ramifications of advertising agency 
service, particularly as applied to the 
contractual relationships between 
client and publisher, I feel that I 
am not unqualified to offer a prac- 
tical modus operandi to those 
agencies, undoubtedly in the ma- 
jority, that would like to raise their 
own intramural relationships. 

Were I a director of the 
Four A’s, I would cause a direc- 
tory to be compiled. It would 
contain three sections: (1) the 
names of all copy writers in the 
employ of recognized agencies ; (2) 
the names of all artists, photo- 
graphic operators and cameramen 
in the employ of advertising agen- 
cies, art studios and photographic 
firms; (3) the names and principal 
office addresses of all recognized 
agencies. (What a “recognized” 
agency is, I will not attempt to say 
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here.) After the name of each 
writer, artist, photographer and 
agency, I would place a key num- 
ber for identification purposes. 

I would then mail a copy of this 
directory to every 5 publisher, agency 
and national rtiser with the 
compliments of the Four A’s. To 
tie up to the directory, I would see 
to it that agencies ran, in a lower 
portion of the copy, in nonpareil 
type three code n . For ex- 
ample, “27-342-19” would serve to 
identify the copy writer (27), the 
artist or photographer (342) and 
the agency placing the copy (19) 

What would be the practical 
results ? 

Any national advertiser, at- 
tracted by an advertisement which 
(to him) seemed to have unusual 
merit could learn who wrote it, 
who illustrated it and what agency 
placed it and was, probably, re- 
sponsible for the basic merchandis- 
ing idea behind it. Any copy 
writer could learn which one of 
his professional brethren was re- 
sponsible for a particularly fine 
piece of writing. And this is im- 
portant, because writers, being tem- 
peramental as are all creative 
workers, are professionally: jealous 
of others’ achievements and equally 
anxious to excel themselves. The 
same thing applies to the equally 
temperamental artist. Both would 
be eager to have themselves identi- 
fied as the geniuses who did the 
job. Simply recall the story of 
the cub reporter who preferred a 
by-line to a raise in pay and you 
will agree that this is so. 


Would Demand Consistent 
High-Calibre Work 


Were display advertising thus 
taken out of its dark closet of 
anonymity, the necessity for high 
calibre of work, in a continuously 
sustained manner, would be re- 
impressed upon every agency 
worker from the creative end down 
to the proof reader who might get 
stronger spectacles and the ship- 
ping clerk who would be just a 
little bit more careful. Every 
agency worker would realize that 
the whole professional world of 
which he is a part would recognize 
the job as his copy writer's, his 
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artist’s, Ais space buyer’s and his 
merchandising staff’s and that to- 
gether, they made the composite 
back-drop against which the ad- 
vertisement was exposed to the 
critical eyes of prospective clients. 

And the agency which presented 
the tooled leather prospectus con- 
taining the speculative campaign to 
a prospective client would have to 
be sure that his professional closet 
contained not too many skeletons of 
former failures for the would-be 
client to mention in an ironically 
casual manner, 

In the legal profession, we have 
our tomes of reports which tell of 
the adjudicated points of law in 
every jurisdiction. Each reported 
case gives the names of the at- 
torneys on both sides and when I 
read, year after year, that Messrs. 
Jones, Jones, Kelly and Jones have 
successfully represented client after 
client, I begin to have a mighty 
healthy respect for that firm. And 
my associates and I all pride our- 
selves when our own names appear 
in these reports—yes, we do feel 
this pride in spite of what you read 


+ 


John L, Sugden Dead 


John L. Sugden, founder of the Chi- 
cago Advertising Agency bearing his 
name, died at his home at Oak Park, IIl., 
last w sixty-three. He had been 
in ill health since an attack of pneu 
monia last winter. 

He had been a partner in the old O. J. 
Mulford Advertising Agency of De- 
troit, first agency to handle the Ford 
account, and, in addition, was associated 
with Packard and Oldsmobile. 

_In_ 1919, after his return from ser- 
vice in France as a Y.M.C.A. secretary, 
Mr. Sugden organized the J. L. Sug- 
den Advertising Company at Chicago. 
He conti d as president and treasurer 
until the first of this year, when he 
turned over the presidency to George 
H. Hartman, retaining the office of 
treasurer. 





Joins Needham & Grohman 
P. A. Philli busi oti 
manager of the’ Hotel Montclair, New 
York, has joined Needham & Grohman, 
Inc., of that city, as an account ex- 

ecutive. 





Appoints Presbrey 


_The Frank Presbrey Company, New 
York, has been appointed to handle the 


advertising of Aspell & Company, Inc., 
New York, a. F wound. 
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about the attorney’s interest ending 
when his fee is paid. 

The objection to my idea may be 
raised that agencies would refuse 
to co-operate by running the code 
numbers, or that advertisers would 
object to their use. I do not think 
this is serious, because were the 
Four A agencies to do so, others 
would follow. Furthermore, were 
the practice followed by a major- 
ity, the advertiser would with- 
draw his objections and to the lay 
public, the code would be no more 
obtrusive than the keys in keyed 
advertising. 

of the agencies themselves 
might hold out, it is true. There 
are always non-conformists in 
every occupation. Physicians have 
their quacks to contend with and 
we lawyers have the shysters. 
There is never a perfect solution 
to anything, but any forward- 
looking project is worth trying, 
particularly today when changing 
trends in business, born of the 
NRA, stimulate an interest in 
things that conservatives have long 
frowned upon. 


+ 


Plan Outdoor Safety Campaign 


At a meeting held last week at the 
Advertising Club of New York under 


the chairmanship of rd Dreyfuss, 
resident of United Advertisi: 
, Newark, N. J., | 





pa mr to + Vout Depart- 
ments for a ive for safer motoring. 
Copy several 


has been ed and 

thoecand pester penae will be Goad to 

take the message to the public. 
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New Product to Be Advertised 
“Syr-oids,” a cough in - 
dno form, » a new pre net for = 
advertising plans are 
Shee et coe} ee 
tle. alter . Brown is 
L. A. Crow, vice-president in charge of 
sales, and AE. urke, executive vice- 
dent. 


Fe 
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. 
Detroit Agency Adds Account 
Martin, Inc., Detroit agency, has been 
appointed to direct the advertising ac- 
count of the S$ Inhalor - 
pany, Grand Rapids, Mich. 





Squibb’s Peace Program 


<’T'O ARMS FOR PEACE” 
is a new half-hour broadcast 
series which will go on the air 
weekly for thirty-nine weeks over 
fifty-one stations, beginning Sep- 
tember 19. It is being sponsored 
by E. R. Squibb & Sons in co- 
operation with World Peaceways. 
Squibb points out that in doing this, 
it is not going pacifist but is joining 
with World Peaceways to educate 
people against the futility of war. 
The program will consist of 
music, speeches and entertainment. 
Deems Taylor will be master of 
ceremonies. Among the speakers 
will be William E. Borah, Senator 
Nye, Alfred E. Smith and Dr. 
Glenn Frank. Guest musical stars 
will include Bori, Heifitz, Albert 
Spalding, George Gershwin and 
Greta Stuckgold. Original drama 
built around the realistic side of 
war will be written for the series 
by Sidney Howard, Fannie Hurst, 
Rupert Hughes, John Erskine and 
Zona Gale, among others. Squibb 
advertising will be incidental. 
Theodore Weicker, executive vice- 
president, E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
tells Printers’ INK: 
“We set no new precedent of pol- 
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James H. Gardner Joins 
Ingalls Agency 

James H. Gardner is now associated 
with Ingalls-Advertising, Boston, as sales 
manager and merchandising counsel. He 
had been directing his own business since 
resigning as vice-president of the Dry 
Goods Economist in 1932. 

. . : 


Clovelly, New Cigarette 

Sales of Clovelly Cigarettes. a new 
brand of the Brown Williamson 
Tobacco Corporation, are being restricted 
to Washington, D. C., with no extension 
of territory planned, according to W. R. 
Hendricks, advertising manager. 

cn . 7. 


Has Moore Pin Account 

The Moore Push-Pin Company, Phila- 
delphia, has placed its advertising ac- 
count with the Carter-Thomson Com- 
pany, agency of that city. 


icy or aims, in co-operating with 
World Peaceways to broadcast, 
over a nation-wide radio network, 
this crusade for peace. 

“In its ideals, in the very nature 
of the work it has to do, The 
House of Squibb is and always has 
been vitally and actively interested 
in everything which makes for the 
betterment of human life. 

“As our institutional advertising 
of the past has undertaken to edu- 
cate people to think clearly on the 
basic problems of existence, then 
the broadcasts which make up 
this radio crusade, “To Arms for 
Peace,” are dedicated to a similar 
task for a similar objective. 

“This company does not profess 
to know a formula by which war 
may be brought to an end, world 
peace established. With millions of 
people it, too, has appreciated the 
calm, thoughtful and effective way 
in which World Peaceways has 
pursued its task of educating peo- 
ple to a clearer understanding of 
the principles upon which world 
peace must be founded and the 
practical activities in this country 
which are moving slowly toward 
that end.” 


+ 


New York “Sun” Adds 
P. J. Carlin 


_ Patrick J. Carlin, previously adver 
tising manager of the American Traveler 
and Travel Agent, has joined the na 
tional advertising staff of the New York 
Sun. He was formerly national adver 
tising manager of the New York Post 


Appointed by Boston Agency 

Frank T. Day, Inc., Boston agency, 
has appointed Clifton H. Day vice-pres- 
ident. He has been with Wolcott & 
Holcomb and Walter B. Snow & Staff, 
both of Boston. 


> 2". 


Schooley with “Investment News” 


Ray H. Schooley has been appointed 
financial advertising manager of the 
New York Daily Investment News. He 
was at one time advertising manager 
of the New York Herald Tribune. 
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Women and Radio Programs 


Attempt to Raise Cultural Standards Is of Small Value in 
Advertising, Thinks This Commentator 


By Harold Clark 


Director, Advertising Promotion, True Story 


TH work of the Women’s Na- 
tional Radio Committee, as re- 
ported in Printers’ Inx of August 
8 is another worthy endeavor on 
the part of a small cultured group 
to express the opinions, likes and 
dislikes of the masses of the people. 

And as so often happens in such 
cases, the committee has arrived at 
conclusions which do not conform 
with known facts on radio listen- 
ing preferences. 

First let’s examine the programs 
which the committee praises as 
being “best,” “most entertaining,” 
“most popular,” “delightful,” etc. 
In this classification they list: 


Cities Service Hour 

Julia Sanderson-Frank Crummit 

Palmolive Beauty Box 

Harold Sanford’s Light Opera Pro- 
gram 

One Man’s Family 

America’s Town Meeting 

Wallenstein’s Sinfonietta 

Philharmonic Orchestra 

Lanny Ross and Howard Barlow 

Cornelia Otis Skinner 


Each of these programs, accord- 
ing to the Women’s National Radio 
Committee, is recommended with 
one or more of the descriptive 
terms quoted above. Grouping these 
ten programs into types we find: 


Classical 

Pope RED 6. ge is cease cess 
Semi-Classical 

Operetta 

Dramatic 

Forum Discussion 


These types of programs have 
been ranked by the people, together 
with their listening percentage as 
follows : 


Listening 

Rank Per Cent 
Classical ........ 10th 121% 
Popular Singers. 13th 7.3% 
Semi-Classical... 9th 125% 
Operetta ........ 4th 184% 
Dramatic 7th 144% 
Forum Discussion 18th 3.9% 


The three top-ranking types of 
programs as rated by the public are: 
Listening 
Rank Per Cent 
Variety Show.... Ist 24.7% 
Personality 2nd = 21.8% 
News Topics.... 3rd 19.7% 


Therefore, with the exception of 
the Palmolive program, an operetta 
recommended by the committee, its 
choices fall far down the line in 
popular appeal. 

It is difficult to analyze the clas- 
sical programs which are the most 
numerous of the recommended pro- 
grams because only one of the four 
is a sponsored program—Cornelia 
Otis Skinner. Miss Skinner’s pro- 
gram is described by the committee 
as the “delightful quarter hour 
with one of America’s most popu- 
lar diseuses.” Three of her recent 
programs checked 6.6 per cent, 6.2 
per cent and 7.6 per cent of the lis- 
tening audience. 

The American Radiator hour, a 
classical aoe ar featuring the 
Salzburg Festivals, had an average 
four-month rating of 1.7 per cent. 

The Armco Iron Master with a 
classical quartet was even lower 
in the rating. 

The General Motors Symphony 
Concert did better with an average 
rating of 9.5 per cent. 

The committee speaks very un- 
kindly of the Fleischmann commer- 
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Into New 
BUILDING MARKET 


{em Owens-Illinois Glass Company have made an im- 
portant contribution to the modern art of building. 
Translucent masonry is no longer a dream — but a reality! 
Buildings can now be built with walls of glass at a reason- 
able cost! A new and versatile medium is at the command 
of the imaginative designer. 

Realizing that the launching of such an important 
material required an unusually complete and forceful pres- 
entation to the largest architectural audience, a thirty-two 
page insert has been placed in PENCIL Points for September. 

This outstanding insert was placed by The U. S. Advertis- 
ing Corporation of Toledo. Our editorial staff of well-known 
architects worked with them. The copy is brief and speaks 
the professional language. Illustrations are graphic and 
stimulating. The technique is unusually fine. 

A copy of the September issue or a reprint of the insert 
will be sent gladly on request. Address: Pencil Points, 
330 West 42nd St., New York City, or Insulux Division of 
the Owens-Illinois Glass Company, Muncie, Indiana. 


-SNAL CIRCULATION 


POINTS 
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cials on Rudy Vallee’s hour. “An 
otherwise excellent program has 
been ruined for many people,” they 
say. The word “many” should 
probably have ‘been ~changed to 
“some.” For the records show that 
Vallee’s Variety Show—and va- 
riety shows rank No. 1 with the 
public. by type—packs them in on 
Thursday nights. The listening 
percentage on this program runs 
between one-fourth and one-third 
of the audience, and the program 
ranks third among all programs on 
the air. Therefore it would seem 
logical that the people do not re- 
sent the commercials to a degree 
which interferes with their listen- 
ing habits. 

Lady Esther also gets a rap from 
the committee as the greatest bore. 
But the listening percentages do not 
bear out this conclusion. Average 
percentage of listeners for half- 
hour programs is 8.8 per cent and 
Lady Esther is running around 12 
per cent to 13 per cent, or 50 per 
cent better than the average. 

“Home on the Range” is nomi- 
nated as the “worst” musical pro- 
gram on the air. Worst in the 
opinion of the committee, but, in 
fact, 25 per cent better than the 
average. This half-hour program 
is getting better than 10 per cent 
of the listeners. 


+ 


Joins Firestone Agency 


Terry T. Greil, until recently manager 
of the St. Paul office of Barron G. Col- 
lier, Inc., is now with the Firestone 
Advertising Agency, of that city, as an 
account executive. This agency es been 


ap inted to handle the account of the 
in Company, proprietaries, which is 
planning a newspaper and radio cam- 
paign. 


Forms Robert S. Taplinger, Inc. 


Robert S. Taplinger, for seven years 
with the Columbia Broadcasting System, 
has organized his own business devoted 
to publicity and radio relations. The 
organization, under the name of 
Ro S. Taplinger, Inc., will open of- 
fices at 485 Madison Avenue, New York. 

a s . 
Liquor Magazines Consolidate 

Wine and Spirits Merchandising has 
been consolidated with Liquor Store. & 
Dispenser. This is the third publication 
absorbed by Liquor Store & Dispenser 
since it entered the liquor retailing and 
dispensing field. 
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The committee is most resentful, 
however, of the fact that John 
Charles Thomas dons cowboy chaps 
and a ten-gallon hat weekly on this 
program. “When it is considered 
that this artist literally packs con- 
cert halls . . . it is maddening to 
hear him as an ‘also-ran’ on a 
mediocre program.” The Wm. R. 
Warner Company may realize that 
the artist who fills the concert 
halls in New York once or twice a 
year deserves only a small part on 
a program designed to draw large 
audiences of the kind of people 
who fill the movie houses daily. 

Undoubtedly the Wonten’s Na- 
tional Radio Committee is attempt- 
ing to do a worth-while construc- 
tive job. It senses the need for 
such data as it is trying to furnish. 
Unfortunately, though, it is mak- 
ing the mistake which is made so 
often of judging what the people 
like by our own cultural,and edu- 
cational standards. 

Many advertisers have proved to 
their satisfaction that their own 
personal likes and dislikes have no 
bearing on what the people like 
or dislike. A constant striving to 
raise the cultural standards of the 
nation is a worthy aim. It has a 
definite place in any civic. plan, but 
it is questionable how much yalue 
it is to advertising. 


* 


Death of L. P. Fisher 


Louis P. Fisher, for a number of 
years with Young & Rubicam, Inc., and 
who was to conduct a course in market- 
ing at Pace Institute, New York, this 
fall, died September 2 at Raquette Lake, 
N. Y., as the result of a motor boat 
accident. He was a graduate of the 
University of Pennsylvania, Class of 
1919, and was a frequent contributor of 
articles to the advertising trade press. 

. 7 * 


Handles Ink Campaign 


The Garvey Ink Company, St. Louis, 
will start its first national campaign this 
fall through the Ridgeway Company, of 
that city. Small space will be u in 
a magazine schedule; large space fea- 
turing a limerick contest will appear 
in newspapers. 

. . . 


Haenisch Joins Edmond Press 

E. Travis Haenisch has resigned from 
the Pope oe Corporation, New 
York, to become advertising and sales 
promotion manager of the Edmond Press, 
of that city. 
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75,000 Prospects 


Timken’s “Round-Up” Contest Sells Many Oil Burners and 
Builds a Mailing List for the Future 


By E. E. Irwin 


To Mysetr: 

I hereby do solemnly swear that 
I shall immediately begin rounding 
up prospects in my territory, and 
do further solemnly swear and af- 
firm that within two days from this 
date I shall mail a list of at least 
fifty prospect names to Detroit for 
the “Round-Up” mailing. In witness 
whereof I affix my hand and signa- 
ture this day of July, 1935, in 
the presence of the more successful 
man I want to be. 

Signed 


Wirtnessep by my family, whose 
hearts will be gladdened by the 
prizes I am sure to win if I take 
part in the T. S. A. “Round-Up.” 


HUS dealers’ salesmen and 

branch salesmen pledged them- 
selves for a prize contest staged 
this summer—and extending into 
the fall—by the Timken Silent 
Automatic Company. 

The contest aimed at two objec- 
tives: (1) to promote immediate 
sales; and (2) to build a mailing 
list. 

Says T. A. Crawford, general 
sales manager: “The majority of 
our active dealers have partici- 
pated; and we have mailed out 
some 80,000 pieces of direct mail to 
prospects, a figure that is almost 
double our original estimates. We 
did not expect to show immediate 
sales results—for this was also a 
prospect-building campaign and its 
full value cannot be determined for 
some months to come. However, 
present indications lead us to be- 
lieve that the final results will be 
very satisfactory, and meanwhile 
we have obtained a good deal of 
business that otherwise would not 
have developed.” . 

Campaign material went out to 
the salesmen immediately after a 
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series of local meetings at which 
the whole effort was explained and 
“sold” to Timken field men who 
later were to work with the dealers 
and their salesmen in the campaign 
details. 

“Five thousand dollars in prizes,” 
said a booklet that went to the 
dealers’ men. “Round ’em up dur- 
ing July and August and win sales, 
profits, and prizes. Every T. S. A. 
dealer and salesman has a chance 
to win worth-while prizes in this 
great summer drive. Read every 
word of this book. Then, get into 
action. 

“Here’s what you're after: Sur- 
veys—Sales—Profits—Prizes. And 
the starting point is more surveys 
—because more surveys mean more 
sales. 

“One of the strongest selling 
tools ever placed in a salesman’s 
hands, the Timken Heating Survey 
is a proved door-opener that should 
be used every day to make your 
prospecting and selling more result- 
ful in this T. S. A. Round-Up. 

“The offer of a free heating sur- 
vey gains attention for you at once 
—makes it possible for you to get 
the information you need about the 
prospect and his heating system— 
creates confidence in you and makes 
your selling job easier. 

“The survey gives you a good 
reason to call back, and it enables 
you to qualify a prospect at once, 
because every prospect who gives 
permission for a survey auto- 
matically indicates an interest in 
the facts your survey will reveal. 
Make as many surveys as you can, 
every day during the Round-Up.” 

Point-credits, it was announced, 
would be awarded on the following 
basis: 100 points for each sale of 
either of two oil burners; 100 
points for each sale of either of 
two water heaters; 200 points for 
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each sale of an oil furnace; and 
200 points for each sale of an oil 
boiler. 

And, on the score of prospect- 
building : “Ten points will be given 
for each survey reported to the 
factory, credit to be allowed only 
on surveys made during the Round- 
Up period. A maximum of ten 
surveys (100 points extra) will be 
allowed for credit for each sale 
made during this period.” 

To report surveys, each salesman 
was supplied with “survey certifi- 
cates.” In card form, the certifi- 
cate read: 

“The Timken Silent Automatic Co. : 

“Mr. has today made a 
survey of my home in co-operation 
with the Better Housing Program 
and has given me complete infor- 
mation on Timken Silent Automatic 
Oil Heating and the modernization 
of my heating system. I under- 
stand that signing this card places 
me under no obligation. 





(Signature)” 


The announcement went on to 
urge: “Complete your quota of 
sales during the contest and score 
double! You can do it—because 
every T. S. A. man who thus quali- 
fies for his extra award may figure 
his score in the Round-Up by mul- 
tiplying by two his total points 
earn 

Specifically : 


“If you are a Quota 
Buster, this example will show you 
how to figure your score, using, of 
course, the number of points you 
actually have earned. 

“If your quota was set at ten 
burners : 


“You sold 
8 Model C’s and earned 800 points 
1 Model GA and earned 100 points 
1 Oilboiler and earned 200 points 
“You reported 100heating 
surveys and earned 1,000 points 
“Making a total of 2,100 points 


“Since you made your quota, you 
can claim double this amount, or 
4,200, which will be the number 
you can use in claiming the prizes 
you desire. 

“If you do not reach your quota, 
here is the way your score would 
be figured : 
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“You sell 
1 Oilboiler and earn 200 points 
1 Water Heater and earn 100 points 
1 Oil Burner andearn 100 points 

“You report only 16 sur- 
veys and earn 

“Your total would be 560 points 


And further: “Every survey you 
complete, every sale you close, will 
add to your score of points, which 
will entitle you to choose valuable 
awards from the great array of 
prizes that Timken has assembled. 
Every prize is fine, high-quality 
merchandise, and no matter what 
your favorite sport, hobby, or per- 
sonal taste may be, you are sure to 
find something you like, something 
you'll be eager to win for yourself, 
your family, or your home. 

“Every prize you can win in this 
great contest is described and pic- 
tured in a special Prize Book, a 
copy of which will be sent to every 
T.S.A. salesman and dealer. Watch 
the mail for your copy. When it 
arrives, look it over carefully, de- 
cide what you want. Let your 
wife and children select the prizes 
they'd like to have. Then make up 
your mind to win them. . 

But, meanwhile, valuable as sur- 
veys were to be, there remained the 
highly important matter of a mail- 
ing list of prospects. In a special 
manual, headquarters told the men: 

“Your Round- Up activity centers 
around prospects on your mailing 
list. Start now to round up as 
many sales and heating surveys as 
you can make in this selected group. 

“To every prospect on your list 
will be sent direct from the fac- 
tory a powerful, interest-arousing 
mailing that will tell your pros- 
pects about the easy purchase 
plan offered by Timken in co- 
operation with the Better Housing 
Program. .. . 

“A sample copy of this mailing 
is enclosed. Read it now. You 
will see immediately how this dra- 
matic appeal will open more doors 
to you, give you the opportunity to 
make a greater number of heating 
surveys, and start you on your way 
to closing a maximum of profit- 
making, prize-winning sales.” 

No prospect list with fewer than 
fifty names would be accepted. 

And how to build a list? Head. 
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SERVING 
146 different lines 
of business 


Visit most any retail store in the 
land and you'll find a working sam- 
ple of “US”... product of an or- 
ganization whose beginning dates 
back more than a half century... 
who shakes hands with customers 
im every state in the Union... ex- 
perienced in producing “point-of- 
sale” helps for 146 different lines 
of business ... skilled in promotion 
and packaging ...trained in creat- 
ing merchandising materials for 
every purpose, from candybar car- 
tons to cutouts, labels to 24-sheet 
posters. . .equipped with unmatched 
facilities, as complete as they are 
modern. 


Not surprising, then, that “US” 
Pieces of color that make sales! talks a lenguage ond ls qualified 
Typical of “U S” products is %o build “products that help sell 
this HERSHEY Index a your products.” “U s” works with 


Book,” developed and sold 
the Palmer Division of “U s. Agencies and Advertisers. 


THE UNITED STATES PRINTING & LITHOGRAPH CO. 


CINCINNATI NEW YORK CHICAGO BALTIMORE 
309 Beech St. 52-XE. 19th St. 205-X W. Wacker Dr. 409 Cross St. 
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quarters suggested a “car canvass,” 
and explained : 

“This method is based on the 
theory that owners of the better 
classes of homes are the best pros- 
pects for oil heating, a theory that 
has worked out consistently. 

“The first step is to fill your gas 
tank. The second step is to drive 
up one street and down another in 
the better residential sections of 
your town, jotting down the street 
numbers of the better-appearing 
homes and omitting those homes 
where vent-pipes indicate that 
burners already are installed. 

“The third step is to get the 
names of the owners by checking 
against your city directory, or, if a 
directory is not published in your 
city, by checking against tax rolls 
and such other records as are open 
to the public. 

“The greatest advantage of this 
plan is that it is a quick method of 
building a prospect list. In most 
instances, street numbers can be 
obtained at the rate of 100 an hour. 
Another advantage is that the 
method is highly accurate. The 
appearance of a man’s home is al- 
most always a dependable index of 
his ability to buy. Of course, there 
are exceptions; but experience in- 
dicates that the exceptions will not 
average more than 10 per cent.” 


Other Sources for the 
Mailing List 

In addition, headquarters sug- 
gested that new names might be 
obtained by contacting users, real 
estate men, plumbing and heating 
contractors, architects, builders, 
salesmen of home appliances, sales- 
men of coal and oil, by door-to- 
door canvass, by telephone canvass, 
by canvass of homes around new 
installations, and by canvass of 
acquaintances, 

In five steps, headquarters out- 
lined the procedure that would win 
prizes— 

“1, Get as many prospects as you 
can on your mailing list. 

“2. Mail your list to the factory 
on or before June 29. 

“3. Call, personally, at 
home on your list. 

“4. On every call, use the survey 
presentation book. 

“5. File your orders and survey 


every 
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certificates as soon as they are 
made.” 

Along with the preliminary ma- 
terial, there went to each salesman 
a reply card, the text of which 
read: 

“Sign me up! I have read the 
Round-Up Book and hereby give 
you fair warning that I am out to 
win. As a starter, I expect to 
round up —— names for my mail- 
ing list, which I will send under 
separate cover. Look for me 
among the Quota Busters in the 
great T. S. A. Round-Up Contest!” 
To which the salesman signed his 
name and his dealer’s name and 
address. 

Of course, headquarters fol- 
lowed-up. For example, on July 10, 
the home office sent out a bulletin 
headed “How to Rope a Prize.” 
The cover suggested six steps: 

“1. Re-read your Round-Up rules 
and regulations. 

“2. If you haven’t already sent 
one in, get your first mailing list in 
tonight. 

“3. Build your prospect list by 
adding new names. 

“4. Follow-up every prospect on 
your mailing list and make a 
survey. 

“5. Study your Round-Up survey 
folder so that you can make the 
sort of survey that gets the order. 

“6. Get the order!” 

The bulletin reported progress. 
Thus— 

“Fact No. 1. 620 Round-Up 
mailing lists have been received 
thus far. 

“Fact No. 2. These lists total 
more than 32,000 names. 

“Fact No. 3. They are from vir- 
tually every live Timken dealer and 
salesman in the organization. 

“Fact No. 4. The mailing de- 
partment is just about in stitches 
trying to keep up with the parade. 

“Fact No. 5. The supply of 
Round-Up literature that was ex- 
pected to last through July is now 
completely exhausted, compelling 
an immediate re-run. 

“Fact No. 6. It is already evi- 
dent that the $5,000 set aside for 
Round-Up prizes will have to be 
just about doubled to supply all the 
prizes that are going to be won.... 

“Bright as is the side of pros- 
pect-names-received, the sales side 
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is even brighter, as evidenced by 
the rapid inroads dealers and sales- 
men are making on their quotas.” 

The bulletin cited specific in- 
stances— 

“The Checker Motor Supply, at 
Cedar Rapids, already has sold 25 
per cent of quota—with the Round- 
Up just beginning. Gregory & 
Graham, at Richmond, Va., have 
sold better than 30 per cent of their 
quota. L. B. Keperling and his 
loyal henchmen, at Lancaster, Pa., 
need only two more sales to ring 
the bell. 

“Mid-West, at St. Paul, another 
Timkeneering organization with 
one of the largest quotas on the list, 
has sold 45 per cent of quota and 
expects to go over the hump within 
another week. 

“Ride in the Round-Up. You'll 
be mighty glad that you did! ... 

“REMEMBER: The Round-Up is 
a continuous sales campaign! If 
you already have sent in one list, 
begin building another. The more 
names you send in, the more sur- 
veys you'll make, the more sales 
you'll close and, finally, the more 
points you'll have toward actually 
winning the prize you’ve set your 
heart on winning.” 


Regional Meetings to 
Sustain Interest 


And further to sustain interest, 
headquarters arranged a schedule 
of regional meetings. 

Barely holding its enthusiasm 
within the bounds of its size, a 
folder carried this : 

“REGIONAL MEETING ! 

“Yippee ! 

“They’re all on their way to the 


Regional Meeting. We warned you 


not to miss it. Take the hint! 
Follow the crowds of T. S. A. men 
who are using prayer, pretext and 
propaganda to get to the big 
Regional Meeting. There must be 
a reason, and there is. They simply 
figure they can’t afford to miss the 
helpful business discussions, the 
inspiration, the big special events, 
the surprise awards, and the real 
fun. These are all benefits that 
mean more money in your pocket. 
Better be there than be sorry. 
Make your plans—and attend !” 

A word or two, now, about the 
kind of literature that has gone to 
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prospects whose names the sales- 
men have sent in. 

One piece is a letter-folder, the 
letter-text of which reads: 

“Your home will be a better and 
more comfortable place in which to 
live when you have the best and 
lowest-cost Automatic Heating. 
Today more than 110,000 users of 
Timken Silent Automatic know 
and enjoy the comfort, convenience, 
and pays-for-itself economy that it 
has brought to their homes. 

“And to make it easier for more 
people to have this thrifty, modern 
way of home heating, we are co- 
operating with the National Better 
Housing Program by offering a 
new and easier method of financing 
the low-cost Timken Silent Auto- 
matic Products. 

“Yours very truly, 
The Timken Silent Automatic Co. 
“P.S. Our representative in your 
community is Mr. ——, of ——. 
He will tell you how you can 
take advantage of this unusual 
opportunity.” 


Another piece concerned itself 
with the survey. Its cover pro- 
claimed: “What Our Free Heating 
Survey will tell you about fuel 
costs in your home.” The cover 
bore an imprint of the dealer’s 
name and address. Inside, the text 
read, in part, as follows: 

“It will not cost you a cent to 
have us make a heating survey of 
your home. It may reveal un- 
known facts about the condition 
of your heating system that are 
costing you more money than they 
should. 

“Naturally, you do not want to 
waste money in your home. Our 
survey of your heating system may 
point the way to reductions in your 
heating costs. 

“We are glad to offer you this 
free service because we are sure 
that sooner or later you will want 
the convenience, comfort, and econ- 
omy that Automatic Heating will 
bring to your home. . 

And the round-up goes on. For 
in the hands of salesmen now is a 
welterweight broadside that reads: 

“Seventy-five thousand prospects 
corraled in the greatest prospect- 
ing Round-Up in Timken Silent 
Automatic History, a record per- 
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formance for our hustling T. S. A. 
men. 

“August 31 winds up the Round- 
Up Sales Contest. 

“Now WATCH FOR THE BIG NEWS 
THAT WILL COME TO YOU IN THE 
NEXT FEW DAYS. 

“Tt’s a ‘natural’ for your two 
biggest selling months. 

“There will be $10,000 more in 
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Austin Car Resumes Production 

R. S. Evans, of Atlanta, whose pur- 
chase of the Austin automobile plant 
at Butler, Pa., was attacked by several 
creditors, has obtained full possession of 
the property on a court decision. Pro- 
duction will be resumed. 

Present models will be continued but 
as rapidly as conditions permit a full 
new line will be put through. It is said 
that Mr. Evans plans a minimum of 
6,000 cars the first year with lines 
changed to conform to the modern trend. 

An advertising campaign, it is re- 
ported, will possibly feature reduced 
prices on the cars and also uses of the 
Austin as a delivery unit. 

7 . * 


Death of T. Edgar Willson 


T. Edgar Willson, editor and vice- 
president of The Jewelers’ Circular-Key- 
stone, died last week at Demarest, N. 7. 
aged sixty-two. He joined The Jewel 
ers’ Circular in 1892, when he was nine- 
teen years old, becoming editor in 1903. 
Mr. illson was a past president of the 
ping Twenty-four rat Club of 

ew York. During the Coolidge Admin- 
istration, Mr. Willson served as a mem- 
ber of the United States Assay Com- 
mission. 


Change at Fairbanks, Morse 


Harry Neal Baum has been appointed 
advertising manager of Fairbanks, Morse 
& Company, Chicago, succeeding Woe 
Watt, resigned. r. Baum was for- 
merly advertising manager of American 
Business, prior to that with MacRae’s 
Blue Book. Mr. Watt has assumed the 
post of veose ident and b man- 
ai of Industrial Power, St. Joseph, 
Mich. 





Howe with R. R. Morgan Company 


The Raymond R. Morgan Company, 
Hollywood, Calif., radio promotion, has 
made Frank B. Howe head of its pub- 
licity department. For the last several 
ears he has been with the Matson 
Navigation Company. 

* . . 


Ronalds Agency Appointments 

G. Walter Brown, formerly manager of 
the Toronto office of the Ronalds Adver- 
tising Agency, Ltd., has been transferred 
to the Montreal office as account execu- 
tive. He is succeeded in Toronto by 
Ray Avery. 


INK 
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merchandise prizes for T. S. A 
men who get out and do thing 
from September 1 to October 3}, 
“Get set now to get your share 
“New sales ideas—new sale; 
helps—and complete details about 
a new sales contest are all ex. 
plained in the portfolio that will 
come to you in the next few days. 
“Watch for it!” 


+ 


Premium Group to Meet 


An exposition and convention will be held 
at the Hotel Pennsylvania, New York, 
September 23 to 27, by the Premium Ai. 
vertising Association of America, Inc 

ers at round-table discussions m 
September 24 will include Oliver Cabana, 
Jr., Liquid Veneer Corporation, “Pre. 
mium tr otagy and Direct Mail’: 
A. E. Tatham, wer & Black, “One 
More Dynamo,” and Howard S. Cook, 
John T. eae Co., “Using Premiums 
to Strengthen Dealer Co-operation.” 

A morning session on September 26 
will be addressed by Kenneth Plum), 
Federal Advertising Agency, “Th 
Agency’s Part in the Selection of Pre. 
miums”; Marks, Printz; 


Life, and J. K. Mason, NBC, ‘ 
and Offers from the Radio Viewpoint.” 
o + . 


McDonough Leaves “Economist” 


W. J. McDonough, for a number of 
years vice-president of the Dry Goods 
Economist in charge of the W. 
territory with headquarters in Chicago, 
has resigned to establish himself in be 
own business in that city. He wil 
serve as general merchandising counsel. 
For two terms Mr. McDonough was 
president of the Trade Press Association 
and last year chairman of the Chicago 
Dotted Line Club. 


Petry Adds to Staff 


Edward Petry & Company, New York, 
radio station representatives, have ap 
pointed Walter V. Bennett, formerly 
sales manager of the Butterick Publish- 
ing Company, to their sales division. 
Constance Peters, formerly manager of 
KTWS, Hot Springs, Ark., will head 
the research department of the or- 
ganization. 

7 ca 7 


New Health Food Accounts 
The newly formed Milk Minerals 
Company, Inc., 400 North Rush Street, 
Chicago, has appointed the Chicago office 
of the Campbell-Sanford Aavertiaing 
Company to direct the advertisi 
Wheytone and Lacticam, new products. 
oo os 7 
General Shoe Elects Bumpous 
Earl T. Bumpous has been elected 
vice-president and member of the board 
of directors of the General Shoe Cor- 
poration, Nashville, Tenn. 
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No Siesta Here 
Before “Season 
Nor After! 
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Soon tourists head south to soak up 
Florida sunshine. 

Everyone knows What this means to 
Florida in additional income and 
purchasing power. 

But advertisers benefit most who rea- 
lize the year ‘round sales potentiality 
of Florida, and are already established 
in this market. 

In a full-time working, income pro- 
ducing -market, there's full-time sales 
copcsteelly, calling for full-time 
development. 


LORIDA 


Florida Times-Union Miami Herald 
Tampa Tribune St. Petersburg Independent 
rlando Evening Reporter Star 
The Orlando Morning Sentinel 


Florida Pays All Year ’Round 





For Highway Hiccups 





W HEN the life of a party con- 

cludes a big, and bibulous 
night with his steering wheel in 
his ribs and his radiator in the 
roots of a telephone pole, the police 
arrest what is left alive and the 


populace, reading its newspapers, 
wonders if Repeal was just the 
right thing to do. 

As a matter of common, business 
sense, Samuel Ungerleider, presi- 
dent of the James Clark Distilling 
Corporation, has considered it wise 
for the whiskey business to teach 
moderation. 

A capital difficulty lies in the 
fact that liquor is being consumed, 
nowadays, by a generation that 
hasn’t had time to learn how far 
alcohol can throw you. To quote 
a company statement: “Too many 
of the new generation acquired 
their drinking habits during Pro- 
hibition, when it was the smart 


+ 


Names Federated Sales Service 


The Federated Sales Service, Boston, 
has been appointed marketing counsel for 
the + Products Corpofation, Port- 
land e., which manufactures a line of 
fourteen pone items. Business pa- 


pers are being used 


Changes Name to Tioga Mills 

The Tioga-Empire Feed Mills, Inc., 
Waverl gm because its name is so 
widely ve as the “Tioga Mills,” has 
made this its official name. The change 
is one of name only. 
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thing to get all there was in sight 
as quickly as possible, thus too fre- 
quently leading to over-indulgence 
and its attendant evils.” 

In newspaper advertising, the 
Clark Distilling copy has displayed 
prominently, the admonition, “De- 
mand quality,” and just as promi- 
nently the further admonition, 
“Drink moderately.” 

And now the company moves its 
educational effort closer to the 
orbits of those bats-out-of-hell of 
the highways who enjoy their 
snappy—and sometimes slaughter- 
ous—blends of rye and ethyl. 

Along main-traveled pikes are ap- 
pearing illuminated boards, setting 
forth the same thought: “Drink 
moderately—insist on quality!” 

The words are big and black—so 
big and black that, Mr. Ungerleider 
hopes, even he who rides at seventy 
may solemnly read. 


+ 


Hunter Has Own Business 


Roy A. Hunter has started his own 
advertising business at Vancouver, B. C., 
with offices at 325 Howe Street. For 
thé last seven years he has been Pacific 
Coast manager of the Pacific Railways 
Advertising Company. 

7. * . 


Miller & Lux to Advertise 


Miller & Lux, San Francisco, farm 
land holders, have started a campaign of 
newspaper advertisements in California 
papers. Emil Brisacher & Staff, e that 
city, are handling the ad 
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P. I. Advertising Index 


1935 August Magazine Linage Shows 'a Decline from Corre- 
sponding Month of 1934 


By L. D. H. Weld 


Director of Research, McCann-Erickson, Inc. 


TH magazine index for August, 
1935, declined 1.7 per cent from 
July. 

For August the index stands at 
77.1 as compared with 78.4 for the 
month of July. 

Actual magazine linage for Au- 
gust shows a gain over July, but 
August magazine linage normally 
exceeds July, and the decrease in 
the index, which is corrected for 
seasonal variation, means that the 


gain for the month of August was 
smaller than the usual seasonal in- 
crease. 

The August index also registered 
a drop-off of 4.1 per cent from 
August, 1934. The accompanying 
chart indicates that August is the 
third successive month during 1935 
when the magazine index for any 
one month has been below the 
level of the corresponding month 
of 1934. 


MONTHLY INDEX OF MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 
100= Monthly Average 1928-1932 Inclusive 
Corrected For Seasonal Variation . 
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There’s no tougher nut to crack 


than the firm with a low * 


4 


The founder died in ’89; but his spirit still rules over policies, 
plans and products. 1I.Q.—in this firm—is at its lowest ebb. 
There are no subscribers to Printers’ Ink Publications. 


If you are a merchant of modern packaging, modern media, 
modern advertising, you might as well pass by this door. Much 
better to concentrate your effort in the field of the high I.Q. 
Much better to carry your story to men who are abreast of the 
advertising times . . . men who do their own thinking, dictate 
their own policies, evolve and O.K. their company’s plans. 


Editorially, Printers’ Ink is “required reading” for such men 
as these . . . men with a high I.Q. Advertising-wise, it is your 
No. 1 medium for singling out the most alert, most responsive, 
most influential factors in the field of modern merchandising. 


The figures will speak for themselves: 


In 1934, 436 leading advertisers spent approximately $221,045,633 in 
newspapers, magazines and radio, Printers’ Ink Weekly reached 92.51% 
of the newspaper appropriations, 95.63% of the magazine, and 91.09% 
of the radio appropriations. The Printers’ Ink-Publications, in combination, 
cover 93.8% of this entire volume; 85% of the big-spending advertisers. 
Again we repeat: The more P.I. the higher the 1.Q. And 
the more I.Q. the better the market for men who would adver- 


tise to advertisers. 


% Idea Quotient = ideas produced--hours worked. 


NTERS’ INK PUBLICATIONS REACH THE HIGH 1.0. 
INTERS’ INK WEEKLY + PRINTERS’ INK MONTHLY 





Seeks Advertising Drive on 
Economic Illiteracy 


Eloquently, Mr. Brooks brought a startling proposal to 
the Financial Advertisers’ Association in session at Atlantic 


City this week. 


It is none other than an ap 


to all 


bankers and business men to save the country’s institutions 
from the fallacious theorizers who are hacking at the tap 
roots of America’s destiny—to save these institutions by 
the biggest advertising campaign the country has ever seen. 


By Frank F. Brooks 


President, Pennsylvania Bankers Association; President, 
First National Bank at Pittsburgh 


THE profession of American 
finance is now impotent and will 
continue to be impotent for exer- 
cising its full duty to the economic 
welfare of America, until there is 
restored broad confidence both in 
the men who conduct the fiscal 
affairs of this country and the safe 
policies of economics upon which 
they operate. 

Today you behold the sorry spec- 
tacle of the most vital instrument 
of recovery and progress—Amer- 
ican finance—imprisoned by blanket 
indictment for general incompe- 
tence and dishonesty, being tried for 
its life by well-fanned emotionalism. 
The great rank and file of compe- 
tent and conservative banks are be- 
ing held as accessories to the 
crimes and chicaneries of the com- 
parative few. 

It is not my purpose here to enter 
any elaborate defense for the Amer- 
ican banking structure, so violently 
assaulted during recent years, ex- 
cept to note several indisputable 
facts which history will observe 
when the whole story is written 
with an impartial pen: 

1. That the American banking 
system, with full admission of all 
defects, has been operated upon pol- 
icies which have enabled America 
to reach its eminent position in an 
incredibly short time—measured by 


history. 
2. That this would have been 
utterly impossible had it been oper- 
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ating upon a false economic base. 

3. That neither truth nor logic 
can possibly support any accusation 
that banking, with its long, proved 
and undisputed record of contribu- 
tion to, and co-operation with, the 
economic progress of America, 
merits the wholesale and indiscrim- 
inate challenge to its morality, its 
economics and general status as a 
tried-and-true public servant. 

4. That the casualty list of re- 
cent years reached its proportions— 
not through falsity of bankers to 
their trusts—not through ignorance 
of sound principles, but through 
falsity of public conception about 
the elementary laws of banking. 

By and large, American banking 
is essentially a community affair. 
The banker who lends money on 
long-term commitments to the citi- 
zens and business enterprises of his 
town, expresses in the supremest 
way his faith in the honesty, the 
capacity and the future of his citi- 
zens and his town. The only charge 
which can be honestly leveled 
against him is his lack of imagina- 
tion to preconceive how the wild 
fires of mass fear can, at the same 
time, utterly melt the laws of aver- 
age, upon which every business 
must depend for life, and at the 
same time, freeze solidly his good 


assets. 

How little did the public un¢-r- 
stand the intimate relation which 
exists between a bank’s loan policy 
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and a continuance of the weekly or 
monthly pay checks. For lack of 
knowledge, the people did not for 
a moment suspect that, by assault- 
ing the banks by abnormal with- 
drawals of deposits, they were 
striking primarily at themselves. 

There is no adequate defense 
against angry fear, most especially 
while the wounds of disappointment 
are kept open and fresh by those of 
ill or ignorant motives, who cap- 
italize the hours of uncertainty by 
insisting that the house be burned 
to catch the few rats. 


Effect of Tinkering with 
Fundamental Principles 


Freely granting that most ab- 
normal conditions revealed many 
places where the American banking 
system can be improved, I assert 
here, flatly and without qualifica- 
tion, that to tinker with the bed- 
rock principles which must always 
govern constructive and conserva- 
tive banking, under all conditions, 
is to hack at the tap roots of 
America’s destiny. 

It would have been futile, at the 
time of the calamity, for the bank- 
ers to have defended themselves. 
Facts and reason, in such situations, 
are fuel to the flames, 

But the time is now here when 
a continuance of submissive silence 
by American finance is neither wise 
nor safe. 

I, for one, wish to go on ree- 
ord, here and now, as advocating 
immediate, comprehensive, aggres- 
sive, permanent and nation-wide 
procedure, in defense of the im- 
mutable laws of economics to which 
America must cling, or else perish. 

I claim that the sale of economic 
literacy to America is a practical 
concept, and the broad premise of 
this claim is staked upon my utter 
belief in American common sense 
when not swayed by temporary 
emotional forces to depart from 
straight thinking. 

Permit me to make it emphatic 
that all references touching upon 
economic illiteracy in America are 
restricted by the unassailable fact 
that when the majority of our citi- 
zens are convinced in their hearts 
of what is the right thing to do, 
they will ultimately do that thing. 
Their present uncertainty is more 
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the child of confusion than of 
ignorance. Their course may not 
be as the crow flies, but depend 
upon it that their sense of direction 
is unerring. 

I know that there is a re-birth of 
vision and understanding in this 
country. What we have lost in 
the way of material things is being 
compensated for by what we have 
found in the realm of spiritual 
things. And I mean spiritual things 
in their relation to the practicalities 
of every-day living. 

The roots of survival for a great 
people go deep into the common 
problems of the masses. The doc- 
trine of “the survival of the fittest,” 
in the national sense, is both invalid 
and impotent unless it takes into 
full account this necessity for co- 
— to advance the public 


weal. 
Today you find American busi- 
ness solidly behind this inescapable 
truth. By and large, it always has 
subscribed to, and acted upon, 
the soundness of the conception. 
Because. there have j 
violators, who, be i 
collected their loot equally from 
business itself and the people at 
large, we find big business in 
America, along with the financial 
structure, locked up, and impotent, 
under the same- blanket indictment 
of general suspicion. 


A Principle That Has 
Proved Itself 


As never before does both bank- 
ing and business know that to serve 
themselves—or indeed, to live at 
all—they must serve the people— 
all of the people—all of the time. 
This is not a new discovery. Amer- 
ica reached its heights through the 
long operation of this principle. 

ow tragic that this co-opera- 
tion, with America as its monu- 
ment is so little understood, at the 
exact time when it is vital that it 
be thoroughly understood. 

It suggests to me—and this is 
the essence of all I have to say, the 
imperative and immediate necessity 
of banking and business getting to- 
yee to wire the structure of 

merica for the brilliant illumina- 
tion of this principle of co- 
operation. 

I am calling for the biggest ad- 
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vertising campaign America ever 
saw—to put these thoughts in effect 
now, 

I am calling for an advertising 
campaign produced regardless of 
expense. 

I am calling for an advertising 
campaign that will reach into the 
nooks and crannies of the smallest 
hamlet. 

I am calling for an advertising 
campaign, whose sponsorship will 
be so broad, that the most preju- 
diced mind dare not challenge its 
spirit of altruism. 

I am calling for an advertising 
campaign that will consolidate, vita- 
lize and encourage the American 
majority of straight thinkers—now 
almost mute and disorganized— 
when their influence is vital to the 
destiny of America. 

I am calling for an advertising 
campaign that will draw the sharp 
line between right and wrong eco- 
nomics, leaving no twilight zone 
where demagogs always operate. 

I am calling for an advertising 
campaign to show that the economic 
law against “something for noth- 
ing” is still on the books. 

I am calling for an advertising 
campaign that will put Government 


+ 


Southern California Agency 
Chapter Appointments 

August Bruhn, Norton W. Mogge and 
William Hannaford have been appointed 
members of the media relations com- 
mittee of the Southern California Chap 
ter of the American Association of 
Advertising Agencies 

Don Francisco, chapter chairman, also 
has announced the appointment of Jack 
C. Morse and Fred M. Jordan as mem- 
bers of the education committee, and 
Dave Botsford, Dudley Logan and 
Thomas B.” Moody to the mechanical 
production committee 

Dan B. Miner has been appointed 
the membership committee and Dana 
Jones to the fiscal control committee 

eee 

Gets China Advertising 

Luckey Bowman, Inc., New York, 
agency, has been appointed to handle 
the advertising of the William H. Plum 
mer Company, Ltd., New York, china 
and glass 


Cabot Elects 

Frank T. Samuel has been elected 
vice-president of Harold Cabot & Com 
pany, Inc., Boston agency, in charge of 
radio and merchandising. 
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and politics in their true relation to 
our economic life. 

I am calling for a campaign of 
permanance, chargeable as an in- 
surance policy against the depreda- 
tions of economic illiterates and 
half-baked theorists. 

I ask that the principles set forth 
in the campaign be woven into our 
national system of public school and 
university education. 

These are but the highlights of 
what should be done, can be done, 
and, in my opinion, must be done, 
to counteract the virility of the 
poison now being injected into the 
economic veins of America. 

I cannot subscribe, in the present 
situation, to any theory that the 
American banks, pecking away in- 
dividually—no matter how bril 
liantly—can hope to solve a prob- 
lem of this magnitude 

| believe that the American 
banks, even working together, can 
not, at the moment, hope for suc- 
cess, because their motives are still 
under challenge 

It is, however, distinctly their 
obligation to instigate broad plans 
and action—not for themselves 
alone, but for the safety of the 
country. 


+ 


New Accounts Placed with 
Gotham Agency 

The Gotham Advertising Company 
New York, has been appointed to har 
dle the advertising for the Jansset 
Piano Company, that city. Newspapet 
and” trade campaigns are being used 
Sanford H ane is account executive 

This agency has also been appointed 
by the American South African Line t 
handle its advertising. Newspapers are 
to be used William Menkel is account 
executive 


Sheldon Heads New Business 

Roy Sheldon, formerly vice-president 
f Kay Displays, Inc., is now president 
f Moulded Displays, Inc., 60 E. 42nd 
St., New York This new company has 
exclusive rights for moulded pulp signs 
displays, premiums, toys and novelties 
from the Pulp Products Company 


Canadian Advertisers to Meet 


The Association of Canadian Advert 


tisers will hold its annual convention at 
the Royal York Hotel, October 16 and 
17 A banquet will be held on Ox 
tober 17 
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Industrial Advertisers to 
Discuss Budgets 


RACTICALLY every form of 

advertising will be given an op- 
portunity to solicit a share of a 
hypothetical $300,000 appropriation 
at the annual convention, to be held 
in Pittsburgh, September 18 to 20, 
of the National Industrial Adver- 
tisers Association. A morning ses- 
sion on the 19th will be given over 
to medium spokesmen. 

In the afternoon, F. O. Wyse, 
Milwaukee Association of Indus- 
trial Advertisers, will present an 
analysis of a survey on advertising 
budgets, following which alloca- 
tions will be made based on the 
talks presented at the morning 
session 

L. S. Hamaker, Berger Manu- 
facturing Company, will preside 
over a symposium on the influence 
of improved design on marketing 
strategy, Other topics will include 
“Government in Business,” H. T 
Weir, chairman of the National 
Steel Corporation; “The Washing- 
ton and Business Outlook,” Clinton 
,ardo, National Manufacturers As- 
sociation, and “How Can the Ad- 
vertising Manager Become a Vital 
Factor in General Management and 
Strategy?” Forrest U. Webster, 
Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 

The annual banquet will be held 
on the evening of September 19. 
Discussions on editorial and circu- 
lation evaluation, with C. J. Stark, 
T. C. Featherston, Frank L. Avery 
and Ralph Leavenworth, as speak- 
ers, are scheduled for September 20 


+ > F 


C. M. Reesey Heads 
Cleveland Marketers 

Charles M. Reesey, advertising ma: 
wer of the Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Company, has been elected president of 
the Cincinnati Association of Industrial 
Marketers, 


Wine Institute Appoints 
Houlihan 


James Houlihan, Inc., San Francise: 
agency, has been appointed advertising 
counselor for the Wine Institute, to 
assist in the development « plans for 
increasing the sale of California wines 
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60 Advertising Bills 


Continued from page 12 


members of trades or industries 
to trade-practice conferences. 

On June 5, Senators Nye and 
King introduced $.3007 and on the 
following day Representative Jen- 
kins introduced a companion bill 
as H.R.8389. Both bills run some 
twenty-three pages each and would 
amend the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion Act in important respects. The 
chief amendments have to do with 
Section 5, which, under the pres- 
ent act, makes only “unfair methods 


of competition in commerce” un- 
lawful while the proposed bills 
would make unlawful “unfair or 


deceptive acts or practices in or 
directly affecting interstate com- 
merce.” Another provision of the 
bills provides that the Commission 
take over all NRA employees as 
well as all records of the NIRB. 

Price discrimination is the sub- 
ject of H.R.4995 introduced by 
Representative Mapes. The bill 
would amend the Clayton Act to 
make it unlawful “for any person 
engaged in commerce, in any trans- 
action in or affecting such com- 
merce, either directly or indirectly 
to discriminate unfairly or unjustly 
in price between different pur- 
chases of commodities, which com- 
modities are sold for use, consump- 
tion, or resale within the United 
States, etc.” 

Somewhat akin to the above are 
the various pending bills aimed at 
chain stores. The most famous of 
these is the Patman Bill, H.R.8442, 
introduced on June 11 and on which 
hearings have been held before the 
House Committee on the Judiciary. 
It calls for an amendment to Sec- 
tion 2 of the Clayton Act 

Somewhat lengthy, the Patman 
Bill may be found in full in the ap- 
pendix to the Congressional Record, 


Vol. 79, No. 119, June 11, 1935 
Among other things, it covers 
“price differentials,” “false brok- 
erage,” and “advertising allow- 
ances.” 


On June 26, Senator Robinson 
introduced S$.3154 which would ac- 
82 


complish the 
referred to 
Committee. 


same end It was 
the Senate Judiciary 
Mr. Patman’s bill was 


written, it is said, by the counsel 
for the United States Wholesale 
Grocers Association. 


In March, Representative Craw- 
ford introduced H.R.6979 “to pro 


hibit secret cash rebates: rebates 
given in the form of merchandise 
whether in form of that sold or 
otherwise; advertising allowances 
in form of cash or merchandise 


whether in form of that sold or 
otherwise; and rebates in form of 


freight allowances in any form 
whatsoever.” It was referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. Still earlier. 


on February 27, Representative 
White introduced H.R.6246 “to 
prohibit manufacturers’ special re 
bates or discounts to chain or 
branch store organizations compet 
ing with independent retail estab 
lishments.” This too went to the 
Commerce Committee 


Senator Duffy’s 
Copyright Bill 

The best known of the copyright 
bills is $.3047 introduced by Sen 
ator Duffy and which passed the 
Senate on August 7. Hearings will 
be held on this bill early next ses 
sion’ by the House Committee on 
the Judiciary which is headed by 
Representative Sirovich. It would 
amend the Copyright Act of 1909 
and came in for some hot dehat« 
in the Senate. It particularly af 
fects broadcasters. On May 16 
Representative O’ Malley introduced 
H.R.8099 “providing protection by 
registration of designs for textiles, 
furniture, toys, and other articles.” 
It was referred to the Committec 
on Patents 

As might have been expected, a 
multitude of bills on radio were 
introduced, most of them with no 
hope of passage even on the part 
of their sponsors. The first of 
these was H.R.55, introduced on 


January 3 by Representative Rudd 
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and referred to the House Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. It would allocate one- 
fourth of broadcasting facilities to 
non-profit organizations Other 
broadcasting bills are Senator 
Neely’s S.820, Senator Wheeler's 
S.2243. Senator Walsh’s S.3261 
with its companion bill H.R.8852 
introduced by Representative Mc- 
Keough, the Scott bills, H.R.9229, 
H.R.9230, and H.Res.371 which 
would set up a Broadcast Research 
Commission, and Representative 
Monaghan’s H.R.8475 which would 
put the Government in the broad- 
casting business 

On May 17, _ Representative 
Boehne introduced H.R.8115 which 
was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. It reads, in full 


Manufacturers of nationally known 
products shall have the right by co 
operative methods to withhold such 
products from distributors who per- 
sist in practices declared unfair or 
deceptive by any trade code court 
decree or executive authority of the 
United States. 


Last we come to those bills 
having to do with postal matters 
The first to be introduced was 
H.R.19, which Representative Ful- 
mer brought in on January 3 and 
which was referred to the Commit- 
tec on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. It would prohibit the send- 
ing of unsolicited merchandise 
through the mails. A Senate bill, 
S.1226, along identical lines, in- 
troduced by Senator Hayden, 
passed the Senate on January 31 
This is the third Congress in which 
such a bill passed the Senate. In 
each of the two previous cases the 
hill died in the House 

Many were the bills to restore the 
2-cent rate of postage on first-class 
mail, although there were varia- 
tions as to how far a 2-cent stamp 
might carry a letter. For example, 
Representative Ludlow’s H.R.79, 
which made its appearance on Jan 
uary 3, would simply “restore the 
2-cent postage rate on first-class 
mail.” So would the bill, 
H.R. 2798, of Representative John- 
son and that of Representative 
Doxey, H.R.6431 

On the other hand, H.R.6224, in- 
troduced by Representative Brun- 
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ner on February 27, would provide 
for the 2-cent rate “for local de- 
livery or for delivery wholly with- 
in a county the population of which 
exceeds one million,” and the bill, 


H.R.6514, which Representative 
Bacon introduced on March 7, 
would “provide for the application 
of the 2-cent rate on first-class 
mail matter for delivery within the 
confines of any incorporated city 
and to contiguous cities.” Messrs. 
Brunner and Bacon are from New 
York. 

On January 3, Representative 
Cochran introduced H.R.154, which 
is a bill “to punish fourth-class post- 
masters who inflate their cancel- 
lations by mailing or causing to be 
mailed at their offices matter which 
would not have been so mailed but 
for the extra compensation accru- 
ing to the postmasters,” an excel- 
lent piece of legislation, as many 
mail-order houses know. 

On January 30, Senator Hayden 
introduced $.1539, relating to un- 
delivered parcels of the first class, 
the length of time they may remain 
in the post office and fees for their 
return. It passed the Senate on 
May 1, was* taken up in the House 
in lieu of H.R.6374, a similar bill, 
on June 3 and passed without 
amendment. 

There were other bills having to 
do with postal matters, but space 
does not permit my listing them all. 


Several Proposed “Industry” 
Measures 


Let us turn for a moment to 
those pending measures which are 
designed for one industry but the 
passage of which might well set a 
precedent for similar measures in 
other industries and with which 
agency and” media men should be 
familiar. 

The liquor industry should, by 
now, be used to legislation. As a 
matter of fact, without some regu- 
lation such as it received under the 
FACA and will receive under the 
new FAA, the business would be 
in a mess indeed. But there are 
certain other pending measures 
which might not prove so welcome. 
On January 10, Senator Capper 
introduced S.541, which would 
“prohibit the transportation in in- 
terstate commerce of advertise- 
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ments of intoxicating liquors.” It 
was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce, where it will 
probably dies On January 16, 
Representative Brunner introduced 
H.R.A001, “to permit shipment oi 
mtoxicating liquors via parcel 
post.” It was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. Represen- 
tative Mead, on March 5, intr 
duced H.R.6436, having to do wit! 
the afhxing of internal revenue 
stamps on liquor barrels, and_ it 
was reterred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

On June 7, Representative Cul 
kin introduced H.R.8404, which 
would prohibit the advertising of 
intoxicating liquors in any maga 
zine or newspaper using the mails, 
by broadcasting, by direct mail, by 
motion pictures, etc. This is a 
drastic advertising bill indeed 


Food Industry Has Its 
Share of Bills 


The food industry also has come 
in for more than its share of prob 
ing and regulation. I have already 
spoken of the proposed food and 
drug legislation. The Patman 
committee’s inquiry into the Amer- 
ican Retail Federation is fresh in 
the minds of all. The Wheeler 
resolution for the investigation of 
everyone in the food business will 
get going perhaps early next yea 

There are many bills pending to 
amend the Packers and Stockyards 
\ct. On August 9, Representative 
Dingell introduced H.Res.334 call- 
ing for an investigation of meat 
packérs. It was referred to the 
Committee on Rules. In Febru- 
ary, Senator Frazier introduced 
S.1736 which would set up a $100,- 
000,000 corporation entitled “Farm- 
ers’ and Consumers’ Financing 
Corporation.” Under the terms of 
the bill, this tax-free corporation 
could raise, manufacture and mar- 
ket any food product. It was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. Senator Mc- 
Nary later introduced S.2999 to 
establish a Federal Farm Board 
which could, among many other 
things, grant loans to any co-oper- 
ative association or corporation to 
set up complete marketing facili- 
ties. 

On March 14, Senator Neely in- 
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bill, $.2255, “providing 


and 


troduced a 
for the labeling, marking, 
tagging of all boots and shoes.” It 
was referred to the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce 


Senator Copeland introduced 
$.1375 barring the advertising of 
ontraceptives 
Senator Capper introduced 


S.2318, having to do with the mis 
branding of textile goods and to 
be known as the “Truth in Fabric 
Act.” It was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 
Its provisions were later covered 
by Senator Walsh’s S.2909 which 
I have spoken of earlier in this ar- 
Senator Capper is 
a Republican. Then there is H.R.- 
9072 introduced by Representative 
Ellenbogen on August 8 and to be 
called “National Act.” 
There were others—the Hobbs 
Bill on selling insurance by mail, 
the Sauthoff Bill on the advertising 


ticle You see, 


Textiles 


of certain loan companies, and so 
on. But I shall have done. This 
sounds too much like a_ catalog 
as it is. I have doubtless failed to 
list some bills that you may know 
of yourself I have purposely 
omitted such general legislation, 
passed and proposed, as the Social 
Security Act, the AAA Amend- 
ments, the question of a constitu- 
tional amendment. the Black Bill 
(S.473) calling for the reporting 
of salaries above $25,000 per year, 
the lobby registration bills, etc 

All of these should be carefully 
studied for they are important to 
every business and to every adver- 
tising man who is truly interested 
in his company. 

I have ducked the question of 
inflation Is it coming? And 
when? What effect will it have on 
your business, ? 
I don’t know 
whether it will come 
extent. Ask your Washington 
man. Ask Kiplinger If Kip 
knows, he'll tell you: if he doesn’t, 
he'll tell you that I like a man 
of that sort. 

But remember that these bills I 
have listed are not dead. They re- 
tain their status when Congress re- 
convenes. May I suggest that you 
familiarize yourself with those 
which affect your business? 


your commitments: 
I won't even guess 
and to what 
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New York, SEPTEMBER 12, 1935 


Last week, Roy 


Time to 
Howard, editor, 


Breathe and Franklin 


Roosevelt, President of the United 
States, were revealed to the nation 
as the participants in a fireside chat 
by mail. 

In friendly vein, but in words 
that eschewed equivocation, Mr 
Howard had written to the Presi- 
dent, asking: When may business, 
alarmed by what your motives may 
be, expect a breathing spell? And 
the President had answered: The 
breathing spell is here 

“This Administration,” Mr. 
Roosevelt wrote, “came into power 
pledged to a _ very considerable 
legislative program. It found the 
condition of the country such as 
to require drastic and far-reaching 
action. 

“Duty and necessity required us 
to move on a broad front for 
more than two years. It seemed to 
the Congress and to me better to 


achieve these objectives as expedi- 
tiously as possible, in order that not 
only business, but the public gen- 
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erally might know these modifica- 
tions in the conditions and rules of 
economic enterprise that were in- 
volved in our program. 

“This basic program, however, 
has now reached substantial com- 
pletion and the ‘breathing spell’ of 
which you speak is here—very de- 
cidedly so.” 

Is there here a Magna Carta for 
industry? Is there here, in the one 
view, a modern King John, conced- 
ing to the demands of the barons 
and making of Hyde Park a mod- 
ern Runnymede? 

lo those extreme alarmists who 
visualize a crown upon the Roose- 
veltian brow and in the Roosevel- 
tian hand a fasces, it will not be 
difficult to find in the Rooseveltian 
letter putative evidence of a linger- 
ing dictatorial ambition. Of the 
tax program, anathema to certain 
interests, he wrote that it is based 
upon “a broad and just social and 
economic purpose”; and the phras« 
does sound dogmatic. Of certain 
of his opponents he wrote: “Skep 
tics were present when Noah said 
it was going to rain and they re 
fused to go into the ark.” And 
that bit of moralizing does seem 
to reflect confidence in a brand of 
guidance not merely regally right, 
but divinely inspired; and a ribald 
mind might exclaim: “Only Noah? 
I thought he was our Moses!” 

But, in another view, if what we 
gazed upon last week was, in fact, 
a new charter of liberties, grudg 
ingly granted to silence the barons 
1 industry—who, of late, have 


hecome increasingly insistent—then 
the man who wrote it is a more 
masterly master of dissimulation 
than our public life has reared in 
generations 

He sounds sincere. “The breath- 
ing spell is here,” he says, “very 
decidedly so.” 

Upon those who will to believe, 
as does Printers’ INK—upon those 
who, in all honesty, have been wait- 
ing for re-assurance, his sincerity 
will imprint a profound impression 
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To these it will appear that he has 
said: “You know the rules. None 
will be added. Go ahead!” And 
their resumed progress in the direc- 
tion of enterprise will lead to bene 
fit for us all 

And to the others, to those who 
will not believe, may thoughtful- 
ness suggest that, in truth, as it 
changed in the Thirteenth Century 
the world, in the Twentieth, has 
changed again? The good old days 
are gone; and he is happiest—and 
no doubt will profit most—who, 
most quickly, can adapt himself 
and his works to the new 

3ut the change is not destruction 
Closing his letter to the President, 
the chairman of the board of the 
Scripps-Howard Newspapers wrote 
a paragraph with which the Presi 
dent, quoting, closed his 

“With all its faults and abuses it 
has developed, our system has en- 
abled us to achieve greater mass 
progress than has been attained by 
any other system on earth. Smoke 
out the sinister forces seeking to 
delude the public into believing that 
an orderly modernization of a sys- 
tem we want to preserve is revolu- 
tion in disguise.” 


The Better Busi- 
ness Bureaus have 


Stop the 


Baiter declared war on 


“bait” advertising; and manufac- 
turers whose lines have been at 
tacked by this evil will tell you 
that no cause for warfare could 
scarcely be worthier. 

The “bait” advertiser advertises 
or displays an item of a nationally 
advertised line—but not for sale. 
His purpose is to lure customers 
and pass off upon them some low 
quality, long-profit substitute 

At their recent convention in 
Syracuse, N. Y., Hugh Smith, man 
ager of the Philadelphia bureau, 
told the Better Business Bureau 
executives : 

“Every national manufacturer and 
every advertiser should accept the 
responsibility of making certain 
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that the local bureau is given sut- 
ficient resources to combat this evil 
and hold it substantially in check.” 

“Bait,” advertising is crooked. 


In every community, social or eco- 
nomic, it is the duty of honest men 
to stop the crook 


That crude, crass, 
Producer 
thoroughly human 


Minded strike that has in- 
vaded the idealistic domain of 
Messrs. Schlink and Kallett, moves 
the New York Herald Tribune to 
mighty eloquence 
self thus: 


It expresses it- 


Those who have been awed by 
the sterling purity of purpose, the 
sea-green incorruptibility and stern, 
unbending devotion to the common 
man of Consumers’ Research, Inc., 
will be shocked to learn that there is 
war in Washington, N. J., dissension 
in that righteous heaven. There is, 
in short, a strike there. It is rather 
odd. The devoted workers in the 
laboratories, who have spent long 
hours testing the arsenic upon the 
apple or the tensile strengths of bed 
sheets in order to warn consumers 
against the wiles of manufacturer 
and advertiser, have walked out. 

In other words, the sacred temple 
of Consumption has been invaded. 
Its workers, dedicated to the holy 
cause of fighting for the rights of 
the consumer 





ainst those who 
want to sell things—these suppos- 


a 





edly inspired laborers in the vine- 
yard actually seem to want money 
for what they do. 

They don’t require an awful lot 
of money, but they want some. A 
rather substantial raise so as to 
make the minimum wage $15 a 
week would, they think, give them 
sufficient zeal and courage to keep 
on trying to drive out the money 
changers. 

Now, $15 is a lot of money 
more than any righteous person 
with a heart beating and perhaps 
bleeding for the consumer, should 
try to exact for a week’s work in 
saving the aforesaid consumer from 
avaricious and coveteous advertis- 
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ers. Mr. Schlink apparently knows 
this full well. Hence the strike 

It must be, after all, that Amer- 
icans are producer-minded even 
when, as in this case, they are 
working for the consumer. 

A producer-minded person seem- 
ingly cannot be entirely consumer- 
minded even when he is enlisted in 
a crusading army. This is perhaps 
one more error, another iniquity, to 
be charged up to the capitalistic 
system. Or possibly the poor guy 
only wants to eat. Crusaders with 
full stomachs can go more swiftly 
upon their errand of mercy 


In some of the 
Central Western 
States—in Iowa, 
for example—when the people, in 
cluding of course the farmers, have 
money, they attend the State Fair 
in great numbers. When farm in 


State 
Fair 


come is low the farmers simply 
stay home. 

It doesn’t cost much money to 
attend a State Fair. In some 
States, such as Kansas, admission 
is free. But a fair is built upon 
the old harvest home idea; it is a 
symbol of prosperity and plenty 
Hence when the farmers are not 
prosperous they feel that they dé 
not belong around a fair 

Everybody who has lived in the 
Central West knows what we are 
talking about here—and the same 
situation in varying degrees is to 
be encountered in other sections 

Here’s a concrete application 

The Iowa State Fair, just con 
cluded, was attended by 342,150 
people—more than for the last five 
years and 31 per cent more than 
in 1934. Last year the fair lost 
$15,000; this year it made $30,000. 

This, though, is only part of it 
Farm implement sales on the Fair 
grounds touched a five-year high 
John Deere sold 150 per cent 
more than in 1934; Allis-Chalmers 
Tractor, 60 per cent; Minneapolis- 
Moline Plows, 100 per cent, and 
International Harvester “a_ very 


substantial increase—the most sat- 
isfactory week since 1930.” 

No diagram, no expository argu- 
ment, no desk-pounding exhorta- 
tions are needed to convince the 
astute and experienced merchan- 
diser that here at last is the real 
thing. Certain prosperity signs are 
infallible And as goes lowa s 
goes many another favored State 

As a great agricultural weekly 
we rejoice and are exceedingly glad 
as we pass along this good news 


Death at How often does 


tragedy reveal 
Baton Rouge —* 
‘ & that, indeed, 


“irony is the foundation of the 
character of Providence.” How 
often do the threads of life so 
complexly involve themselves that 
the philosopher, contemplating the 
chaos, shares with the plowman 
man’s groping ignorance of cosmi 
purposes 

Somewhere, in some dingy place, 
a workman fashioned an implement 
of death. Only this he knew: that 
this thing that he had made, this 
cheap and spurious tool, would find 
its way darkly to hands unknown 
He who ultimately acquired it 
would think it Spanish. Perhaps 
ed. 


the workman laug 4a 
Pistol shots in a marbled corri 





dor. A stocky, white-clad figure 
falters; and a round and _ florid 
face goes wl 
but not a third. The counterfeit 
instrument has jammed—too late 
And the hands that in life a mo- 


1ite. Two pistol shots, 


ment ago held it and dealt out 
death are not the blunt and bloody 
hands of a killer, but the slender, 
sensitive hands of a healer. 

And why do life and death thus 
dispose? Man cannot know. Only 


the emotions speak, as speak now 
he emotions of PRINTERS’ INK 
In his life we opposed him. But 
the Reaper came too soon, came 
too barbarously, came too cruelly, 
came too needlessly to Huey Pierce 


Long. 
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SPEAK SOFTLY WHEN 
WIELDING BIG NUMBERS 


Advertisers in Esquire 
have received a bonus 
of 38.6% for the nine 
month period through 
September. That’s a 
$386 dividend on every 
$1,000 invested in 
Esquire space this year 








Fortune 


Town & Country 


Yachting 
Esquire 

The Spur 
Cosmopolitan 
‘ 


N. Y. Met 
Motor Boating 


House & Garden 
House Beautiful 
American Magazi: 
Better Homes & 
Nation’s Busines 


Country Life 

Popular Mecha 
The Instructor 
The Sportsman 
Field & Stream 


Redbook 


American Forests 
American Riflen 


Motion Picture 
Movie Classic 
Popular Science 
Vanity Fair 
Outdoor Life 
Screenland 
Grade Teacher 
Boys’ Life 
Modern Living 


Christian Herald 
Atlantic Monthly 
Modern Mechanis 


Polo 

Silver Screen 
Janking 

Life 


Physical Culture 


Forbes (2 August 


Sunset 


Extension Maga 
Letters (2 Augu 


National Spor 
Radio News 
Sports Afield 


Harpers Mag 





Review of Reviev 


The Stage 
American Boy 
American Legior 


Model Airplane 


Screen Romances 
National Geographic 
Hunting & Fishing 


American Golfer 


Magazine 


Elks 








Aserican Home 






























September Magazine Advertising 


1933 


Lines Jan. 


10,905 
14,796 
17, 89¢ 
7,844 
18.516 
10,695 
15,982 
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“| learned about 
dealer identification 
». from my wife" 


aw 


Reflection of a business 
executive ona shoppi ng trip: 


“Have I been overlooking some- 
thing? My wife turns naturally to 
the classified telephone directory 
when she wants to know where 
to buy an advertised brand. I 
suppose millions of others do the 
same. And here I’ve been groping 
around for a way to make it easy 
for prospects to find my dealers!” 

Thanks to the idea born right 
then and there, another brand 
name will soon be listed in clas- 

ied telephone directories... 
another brand made easy to find. 


TOR 
gn ane-20? 
s vw ™ 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH CO 
Trade Mark Service Division 


195 Broadway 
New York 


311 W. Washington 
Chicago 















































1935 1935 1934 1933 1935 
Pages Lines Lines Lines Jan.-Sept 
Startling Detective Adventures .. 11 4,667 4,096 2,788 38,147 
Scribner’s .... : aca ae 4,590 4,192 5,259 50,676 
Real Detective .... —— 4,242 5,380 6,532 54,637 
Film Fun ..... ‘ — 4,004 4,931 33,532 
Judge (August) peer oeieiask 8 3,578 4,007 36,391 
ee. aveawnee ; . 6 3.532 5.056 3.443 68.864 
Dell Men’s Group .. oe 1 3,528 2,352 1,792 26,231 
True Detective Mysteries 8 3,452 3.633 2,104 33,297 
American Mercury ; . 3,127 > 7% 23,098 
eee 7 3,028 4,330 38.37% 
Munsey Combination 2,912 2,464 
Picture Play 7 2.860 4.004 
Nature Magazine . 7 850 2.428 1.887 31,559 
Rotarian re 7 839 445 2,369 33.004 
Scientific American 6 2,728 2,413 3.432 
Golden Book : 11 2,57 2,678 2,231 25, 
Open Road for Boys 6 2,541 4.855 6,239 34.671 
The Laem ...e- 6 2.540 2,323 1,365 
Mag. of Wall Street (3 Aug. is.) 5 502 a3,207 a4,521 23,672 
Current History 10 2,155 2,438 2,072 19,761 
St. Nicholas . 5 1,9 1,287 3 25,086 
Street & Smith’s Big Grouy 9 1,960 le 2,240 17,864 
Street & Smith Combinatior : 7 1,568 1,624 980 16,072 
MR cabcess 2 5 2,484 4,052 2 
Blue Book 3 71 571 608 6, 
Totals . 775,24€ 819,015 618,863 7,505,288 
a Two issues. b Cup number c Jan.-Aug. linage d Aug. linage e Larger 
ry “KT? ~ Ar ICC 
WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
: 1935 1935 1934 1933 1935 
Pages Lines Lines Lines Jan.-Seprt. 
Vogue (2 is.) 156 98,444 90,440 59.358 674,430 
Harper’s Bazaar 104 69,563 62,804 48,979 528,433 
Good Housekeeping . 90 38,653 41,817 38,792 
Woman’s Home Companior 47 31,813 41,813 32,405 
Ladies’ Home Journal 45 7 39,057 32,112 
DEE sosesces 42 35,484 31,199 
Pictorial Review ; 24 10,043 10,91 
BUG BRET cccneces 37 17,770 15,593 
Parents’ Magazine 34 16,223 12,916 
N. Y. Met. Editior 38 
Movie Mirror .... 33 8,908 3,547 
Love & Romance . 30) 5 3,957 
True Romances ... 30 4,999 
True Experiences . 29 3.883 
Radio Mirror .. 27 
Tower Magazines .. 17 10,609 
Modern Screen 7 9,779 
Radio Stars .... 5 
Hollywood .... 26 
Modern Romances 25 
Screen Play . 5 
Screen Book . 25 103,478 
Delineator ... 15 2 122,161 
Household Magazine 13 106.840 
Romantic Stories . 20 85,778 
True Confessions 20 89,015 
OO re 11 93,195 
a 18 1 89,587 
Farmer’s Wife .... 11 87,510 
Woman’s World 10 71,296 
Romantic Movie Stories 15 b18,510 
Home Arts ...... 8 5 3,924 44,716 
Se Bae scsaeee 7 11 5,33 5,689 32,796 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 10 2,23 2,568 14,625 
Junior Home for Mothers 4 ) c3,401 18.049 
WOES vccnduse ,792 $45,333 440,463 5,413,841 





a Larger page size. b July-Sept. linage. c Aug. & Sept. issues combined 
(Continued on page 94) 














1934 
Jan.-Sept 
610,517 
488,876 
389,614 
376,841 
387,669 
380,515 
135,682 
175,602 
122,694 
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National Campaign for Eye-gene 
Scott Phillips, Inc., Chicago, has it 


troduced a new product, Eye-gene A 





national campaign will start this mont] 

using radio, newspapers and trade papers 
“he Edward W. Zabel Company, Chi 
ago, is placing the advertising 


Broecker with WIRE 


Arthur C. Broecker, for the last 


twelve years display manager of the 
Indianapolis Star, has been made sales 
manager of radio station WIRE, of that 
city. 








NATIONAL WEEKLIES (5 August Issues) 











1935 1935 1934 1933 1935 1934 
Pages Lines Lines Lines Jan.-Aug. Jan.-Aug 
Saturday Evening Post ........176 1107,137 a82,958 1,218,008 1,184.23 
Collier’s .......0. ; ee 96 153,325 647,418 584.6 
ee <a : ..135 269,887 707,062 695.619 
New Yorker : 123 a57.629 654,401 60 
The American Weekly pacicavent ae a46,349 497,854 
The United States News se 19 a28,674 365,677 ? 
Business Week 59 al&.960 203.049 17397 
DE Scces ax stared 6 ntee 46 a20,372 185,006 y 
Literary Digest ; 36 a20,720 194,094 
News-Week ... ; 30 19,29 111,670 
The Nation ; 12 7.000 58.750 } 
New Republic . 6 4.848 38,847 39 458 
a eee 46 4 16,619 4.881 83¢ 4,673.47 
a Four issues 
CANADIAN August Issues) 
1935 1935 1934 1933 1935 1934 
Pages Lines Lines Lines Jan.-Aug. Jan.-Aug 
Maclean’s (2 is.) 12 ] 1 74 53,024 254.28 
Liberty (5 is.) $7 ,113 b19,214 ,18 185,288 179,2 
” exclusively Canadiayr 1 5,375 4,66 61,556 41,419 
“in comb. wit! . f 14,738 14,554 123.732 137.824 
Mayfair .... 0) al9,942 118.87 1 3 71 3 208.92 
Chatelaine ( 18,473 18,1 l 179,5 
Canadian Home Journal 17 4 6.294 13.8 2111 
Canadian Business (Sept.) 7 11, ) 14.4 8 05,792 c99,87 
National Home Monthly 16 11,489 13,887 10,610 133,489 l 
The Canadian Magazine 12 8,327 8,434 8,398 109,000 
Totals . 128.¢ gg - 401 2 
a Larger page si b Four issues J Se 
Grand Totals ¢ 8 8,366.8 
+ + 
Kingsbury Appointed Law-Plumer, New Business 
Fred Kingsbur has be I -P It he est 
advertising manager f the I c X t ( x t a creative 
Manufacturers Beet Sugar A " promoti 
Saginaw, Mich. He merly t 0 Ss are at 3¢ 
the Chris-Craft Corporation, Alg Nort M g Avenue Partne ‘ 
Mich.. in simila pacit H. B. I I Fr. W. Plume M 
2 * & I t c with Law-Chapm 
_— S prece f th new 
Death of C. T. Brainard Mr. | I ne Mey 
Clinton Tyler 3rainard, president f er the | Plumer Studios 
the McClure Newspaper Syndicate, , Cl iL ¢ he ] I VW 
September 3 at Winthrop, M«e ige Plumer, I 
seventy He,formerly was president * ¢ 8 
Harper & Bros., New York 


McSweeney Joins Schweinler 

E. F. McSwee Ir.. for the las 
thre years vice president of the Hall 
Printing Company, Chicago, has joined 


the Charles Schweinler Press, New 
\ wk, Ss executive Vice president 
eee 


McMahon Leaves Basford 

Edward J. McMahon has resigned as 
New England manager of the G. M 
Basfor Company, New York agency. 

. . . 

Wasser to Aerial Publicizing 

G. S. Wasser has joined the executive 
staff of Aerial Publicizing, Inc.. New 
\ lir tor 
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Police Enter Chain Quiz 


Patman Committee Also Uses Four Secret Agents in Preparation 
for Public Hearings 


Printers’ Ink Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. 


HE House committee which has 

been investigating the American 
Retail Federation has called in the 
police. A request has just been 
sent to the police departments of 
all large cities, asking them to sub- 
mit to the committee the police 
records, if any, of chain-store em- 
ployees charged with short-weight- 
ing customers. 

“IT want to know 


who gets the 






benefit of short-weighting,” said 
Congressman Sol Bloom, of New 
York, who is directing the com- 


mittee in Washington during the 
temporary absence of its chairman, 
Wright Patman of Texas. 

“The customer,” Mr. Bloom went 
on, “certainly isn’t helped by being 
cheated. The clerk who does the 
short-weighting isn’t in a 

profit profits 
go to someone above and beyond 
the clerk; and I want to know who 
that someone is.” 

Che immediate 


p< sition 


by it Che must 


cause of this ac- 
tion was the eruption in Washing- 
ton a short time ago. Seventeen 
employees of the Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea Co., were charged with 
giving short weights. In making the 
charges, Mr. Bloom said, 
age of than a quarter of a 
pound was considered. Trials of the 
accused A & P employees will be- 
gin September 17 

“We want to find out the number 


} -+ 
no snor;rt- 


less 


of these cases,” said Mr. Bloom 
“But more than that, we want to 
learn who benefits by them.” 

This is only one of the moves 
which the committee is making to 
get a complete picture of retail 
trade in America Four secret 


agents have been sent to New York 
he buying opera- 
lepartment 
selling 
whe 


to get details on t 
tions of chain grocery, 
and drug stores, and the 
operations of manufacturers 
supply these stores. 


“Does that mean that you are 
going farther into the advertising 
allowances and rebates granted by 
manufacturers to chain stores?” 
asked the Printers’ INK repre- 
sentative. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Mr. Bloom 


“But the advertising allowances and 
rebates are small compared to some 
things that we have heard about. 
The A & P got $8,000,000 or $9,- 
000,000 a year in these allowances ; 
but even that may look small before 
we are through.” 

Asked for particulars, Mr. Bloom 
said that these would come out in 
the investigation. 

“I am anxious to know why the 
chain stores keep open so many 
stores that are losing money,” he 
said. “That's what their books 
show; but I wonder. A chain, let 
us say, has 100 stores. It pays its 
manager $50,000 a year That 
means that they charge $500 to 
each store which goes to this salary 
of one of the management. I won- 
der if that store would be losing 
money if it didn’t have to pay this 
$500 

“That's just item. In at 
least some of the chains, supplies 
are charged to the individual stores 
at list prices; but the top com- 
pany gets a discount of 10 per cent, 
perhaps more. If every store lost 
money on that basis, the big com- 
pany would be making millions. 

“Go back to the advertising al- 
lowance and rebate. The A & P 
got close to $9,000,000 a year out 
of that. Can't you see that if they 
lost $5,000,000 in their stores, ac- 
cording to their plan of bookkeep- 
ing, they still would be nearly 
$4,000,000 ahead on these rebates 
alone?” 

Mr. Bloom will hold public hear- 
ings in New York and Mr. Patman 
in the Western cities, beginning as 
soon as they get the report from 
their secret agents. These hearings 
will be open to the public. 


one 














The Little Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 





UDOS to Chevrolet, for 

its current magazine 
advertising, every inch of 
which urges careful driv- 
ing, particularly to protect 
the children soon to return 
to school. The “School— 
drive carefully” signs have 
gone unheeded for a coup!e 
of months, for every driver 
knew that schools are not 
in session. Chevrolet re- 
minds us forcefully that 
the young ones will soon 
be out in force and most 
of them compelled to cross 
roads or streets where they 
don’t get an even break. 

New cars move fast— 
very fast—these days. It 
sometimes seems that car 
manufacturers, tire build- 
ers and road makers have 
conspired insidiously to 
hurry up traffic. It is good 
to see Chevrolet come out 
with the earnest injunc- 
tion: “A little child means 
so much more to you than a little 
time.” 

. . . 

Ordinarily copy writers face a 
difficult task in putting interest into 
fire insurance copy. This handicap 
has been cleverly overcome in ad 
vertisements which will soon be run 
by the United Mutual Fire Insur- 
ance Company of Boston. 

The copy is made to order for 
the readers of Time and Literary 
Digest who will be invited to par- 
ticipate in a competitive test, pitting 
their knowledge on fire insurance 
details against that of other readers 
of the particular publication they 
read. A two-third page on the 
left-hand side carries the caption 
“What Is Your I. I. Rating?” 

“T. I,” it is explained, is “in- 
surance information.” There fol- 
lows six questions, answers to 


which appear in a column adver- 
tisement on the facing page. 





1 L477L1 
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77M 


CHEVROLET 


Curiosity being what it is, read- 
ers will be stopped by the headline 
inquiry, led to read at least some 
of the questions, and to the single 


column for answers. By _ this 
strategy the advertiser feels that 
even casual readers will receive 


some part of his message. 

Further, those who fill in the 
questionnaire and mail it to the 
company will receive a report on 
the average rating of fellow read- 
ers and a copy of a booklet on 
“How You Can Save Money on 
Fire Insurance.” 

. . . 

From time to time the Class has 
discussed competitive copy. A new 
high—or something—in this type of 
copy was found recently in a Nash- 
ville, Tennessee newspaper. 

It was headed, “Notice to Those 
Needing Ice,” and was signed by 
the Ice Refrigeration Agency. 

The Schoolmaster feels that good 
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NEEDLECRAFT —- 


The Home Arts 


sili MAGAZINE |... Becomes 





GAS NEEDLECRA 


A 


A change of name has long been indicated. For the magazine 
has exceeded for many years its original editorial scope. It 
is and long has been devoted to all the Home Arts. 

We do not abandon entirely the old title, “Needlecraft,” 
for, under its new name, HOME ARTS—Needlecraft, the 
magazine will continue to print the largest volume of editorial 
matter devoted to home sewing in any woman’s magazine. 

Needlework is still and always will be the keynote in mak- 
ing a house a home. It is fundamental in interior decoration, 
table setting, entertainment, personal appearance, and care 
of children. It is the foundation of shelter, warmth, eating, 
sleeping. And, furnishing as it does an outlet for self-expres- 
sion, it provides an editorial point of departure for unique 


treatment of home-making problems. 


It is our belief that under its new title, HOME ARTS will 
increase its present healthy growth in circulation and adver- 


tising lineage. 


Needlecraft Publishing Co. 


AUGUSTA, MAINE 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO + BOSTON + SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 

















1935 - 1936 List 


of 
Executives and Buyers 
in the 


Voluntary and 
Cooperative Groups 


Food Field 


This list has just been compiled and 
is ready for immediate delivery. It 
consists of two master volumes with 
two supplements to follow. 


This is the only list of its kind in 
existence. 


Price $60 


Voluntary and Cooperative 
Groups Magazine 
114 East 32d St., New York, N. Y. 


A SUPER SALESMAN? 


To this he lays no claim, yet 


believes he possesses average in 


telligence. 


Broad Experience? 


Possibly, for he has been a sales 


man, a sales manager, and is now 


general manager of a moderate 


size manufacturing concern 


Indefatigable Worker? 
Perhaps not, yet he likes to get 
the job well done 

Education ? 
Universjty 
benefit. 


graduate—of doubtful 


Age? 
36, neither old nor young. 
Ambitious ? 


To the extent looking 
for a growing concern, where his 


that he 1s 


latent ability has room for ex 


pansion. 
Salary? 
$7,500 and more as he proves his 


worth. 


Interested ? 


Then write to “W,” Box 150, P. I. 
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INK 


students of competitive copy should 


adver- 
There- 
e copy in full, 


of Nashville 


none too subtle 
from end to end 


is quoting tl 


read this 
tisement 
fore, he 


The ice companies 
are receiving calls daily 
from people whose mechanical re- 
frigerators have broken down with 
the hot weather. We are doing our 
best to these calls as 
promptly as possible, but the large 
number has imposed heavy demands 
that may cause delay where special 
deliveries are wanted. 


For sake as 


emergency 


service 


well as 


your ours, 
won't you please call as early as 
possible after your break-down o¢ 
curs in order that our service men 
may take care of you on their reg 
ular deliveries? : 

The ice factories of Nashville 
have a production capacity suffi 
cient for all possible needs—in fact, 


they even ship ice to other cities 
and are prepared to take care, not 
only of their regular customers, but 
of any and all others as well, pro 
vided they are notified in time. 

In cases of sickness in homes that 
have mechanical refrigerators, the 
ice companies will of course make 


any sacrifice to supply ice when 
needed. 

: lo all who have mechanical re 
frigerators, we would suggest the 


| 

| safest plan during the hot weather 
| would be to arrange with an ice 
| company for regular delivery to your 
home In this way much 


rassment and discomfort 


embar 
may be 
avoided, 


Perhaps this advertisement started 
a stampede in Nashville away 


irom 
mechanical refrigeration toward the 
icebox The Schoolmaster says. 
“Perhaps,” because it is a little 
dificult for him to believe that a 
blow of this type, telegraphed so 
obviously, could have much per 
manent effect. Anyway, the adver 
tisement belongs in the museum of 
competitive copy 


Members of the Class, laboring 
under the delusion that constant 
change is necessary to success in 
the national advertising of a gen 
erally used product, may well con- 
sider the accomplishment of “Amos 
*n’ Andy,” now entering the seventh 
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year of an outstanding and success 
ful campaign. 

Just simply worded, plain every 
day psychology that interests, and 
entertains—no scholarly or ex 
travagant text, no lancy type or 
artwork, no preferred position, no 
brand new frills or stunts of any 
kind; yet they hold their large 
audience, for five days a week with 
one theme 


This summer the Conservation 
Department of the State of New 
York issued the State’s Official 
Vacation Guide It was not called 


that, however, bearing the muc 


more effective title, “How to Pla 
a Successful Vacation.’ 

It was illustrated with some in 
teresting pictures and the State was 
divided into various areas, each one 
being called a “vacationland.’ 

The most interesting feature of 
the book to the Schoolmaster was 
a page, “How to Make Up a Vaca 
tion Budget” which gave the pros 
pective vacationer a good idea o 
how to plan the expenses of his 

; ; . 


; 


1 


holiday Phe back cover ot 
ok was folded over When the 
fold was opened it revealed a forn 
headed, “My Vacation Budget for 
1935.” 
At the top of this buc 
space to note—“Where | am Going,’ 





“From,” “To,” “Number of Days 
“Number of Adults in Party,” 
“Children.” The form divided into 


two parts, one for each week. Each 

week’s part was divided into sections 

for each day. The items t be listed 
‘ } 


were where the money was to be 


expended, the cost of transporta- 
tion, hotel costs, meal costs, tips 


and amusements and extras 
With this form in front of 
the average family man ¢ 





down and make out a reasonably 


exact budget for his proposed vaca 


tion. This is an excellent sugges 
tion for other advertisers in thi 
travel or vacation area field 


The Schoolmaster wonders how 
many members of the Class have 
heard of Department 103 in the 
main plant where Dodge Brothers 
cars are made. He, himself, had 
never heard of it until recently 
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FAWN-ART STUDIOS: 


CLEVELAND + DETROIT + NEW YORK 
PITTSBURGH + BUFFALO 








a clearing house 
of experience... 


= you need someone to 


market 


serve in a sales, advertising oO 
ng capacity, Printers’ INK is a logical 


pl ace to look. 


I very issue contains advertisements out 
lining diversified qualifications and ex 
perience. A few minutes spent in looking 
over recent issues might easily uncover 
the right man tor you; saving you time, 


money and trouble. 


Should you desire to widen your choice 
in seeking your man, advertise in 
Printers’ INK. You will be rewarded 
with as fine a field of applicants to select 
from as you could possibly want. And 
the cost is low, too. 
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VENETIAN BLIND 


industry is growing This is the only publi- 
cation carrying special section on their manu 
facture A big market for finishing materials 
tape, cord, lumber. An advertiser 
writes, ‘‘We are so pleased with re- 
sults obtained from ‘Wood Products’ 
to date that we are going to ask you 
to run our advertisement 12 times 
instead of 6."" We can help you 
make sales in the wood products in 
dustries also. Write for details. 
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TEN YEAR PLAN 


complete! I gave my decided sales, promotion- 
al, advertising abilities ten years of basic front 
line, not copy desk, experience with retail, mail 
order, converting, mill activity (textile predom- 
inant). Responsible posts, major organizations. 
I am now ripe for important promotional or 
merchandising connection, especially with agency 
or manufacturer with dealer sales problems. 
Age 30-married-employed. ‘‘T,’’ Box 148, P. 1. 





CHICAGO 
REPRESENTATION AVAILABLE 


by an established financially responsible 
office, now handling a nationally advertised 
line. In good position to sell volume items 
Interested only in articles now in produc 
tion Address “‘V,"" Box 149, Printers’ 
Ink, 6 No. Michigan Ave Chicago, Ill 











ACCOUNT EXECUTIVE 


Progressive medium size New York adver- 
tising agency, centrally located, with list of 
high grade accounts Al reputation, com 
plete recognition, desires to expand. Will 
take on a man of real ability who can be 
depended “upon for a reasonable amount 
of actual current business 
Unusually attractive terms to the right 
party. Reply, in strict confidence 
“N,” Box 146, Printers’ Ink 
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when he read a comment in Auto- 
motive Industrics. 

To get a job in Department 103 
an employee must be fifty-five 
years old at least and must have 
been employed by the company for 
at least ten years. Some exceptions 
are made to these qualifications 
where workers are handicapped 
permanently or temporarily for the 
work they have been doing. In 
the case of the temporarily handi- 
capped, they go lack to their regu- 
lar work as soon as they are able. 

The following quotation was ab- 
stracted from an old issue of the 
“Chrysler Motors Magazine” by the 
writer in Automotive Industries: 

“Here are performed operations 
that require patience, care, and deft 
hands rather than brawn and speed 

small machine work, light as- 
sembly, bench work, and so forth. 
Men who have given their best 
years to their work are placed in 
this department, where they have 
the opportunity to really earn a 
living at jobs they can do as well 
as younger men.” 

The automotive industry has been 
notorious for its ability to junk 
men because of the many exacting, 
high-speed, mass-production opera- 
tions necessary in the manufacture 
of an automobile. It is not alone, 
however, in its exacting demands 

One of the most pressing and at 
the same time most tragic indus- 
trial problems is that of the old 
man. Today an old man in indus- 
try may not be a patriarch. Yet 
every year thousands of workers 
are thrown out of factories as so 
much junk because they are no 
longer able to carry on under the 
pressure of present high-speed in- 
dustrial demands. 

Chrysler is to be complimented 
on the continued operation of De- 
partment 103. The humanitarian 
aspects are obvious. The School- 
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Classified Advertisements 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


New York Agency has attractive propo- 
sition for seasoned publicity man with 
available business or ability to  pro- 
duce bus'ness. Replies confidential 
Box 826, Printers’ Ink 


Litho Color Printing and Advertising 
Concern just starting business in Flor da 
Unusual opportunity for office and 
sales manager with moderate capital. 
Box 834, Printers’ Ink 





PARTNER WANTED 


Trade Publication established over 0 
vear Biggest in its field Unusual prof 
its in sight Box 824, c/o Printers’ In 














HELP WANTED 
SALESMAN WANTED for New York 
and vicinity. Experienced man with fol- 
lowing to sell Litho and Printed Display 
Material. Drawing against commission 
Reply Box 825, Printers’ Ink 


ASSISTANT ADVERTISING ” MAN- 
AGER for rapidly expanding near east- 
ern weekly news magazine. State fully, 
date of birth, religious preference, edu- 
cation, experience, record of sales and 
earnings, references, dependents, com 
pensation expected. Box 829, | 

CIRCULATION MANAGER wanted by 
new publisher of old established quality 
weekly with 6,000 subscribers, in good 
under-developed market. Distribution 
must be tripled, without premiums or 
other forced sales methods. Boy carrier 
experience desirable. Give completely all 
qualifications including references. Also 
suggested promotion plan and income 
expected. Box 828, Printers’ Ink 


LAYOUT MAN 


New York newspaper needs a young 
layout man and visualizer. Should 
know principles of good layout, type 
faces, engraving and other phases 
of production. Preferably one that 
is under thirty years of age. Write 
qualifications, experience, salary ex- 
pected. “?, ” Box 835, I Printers’ Ink. 


” ‘MISCELLANEOUS 











ECONOMIZE!! ! Re produce Sales Letters, 


Price Lists, Testimonials, Diagrams, Illus- 


trations, etc., 600 copies $2.50, add’l hun- 
dred 20¢. Cuts unnecessary. Samples 
Laurel Process, 480 Canal St., N. Y. ¢ 


____ POSITIONS WANTED 
PUBLIC RELATIONS man available 


at once: broad background; matured 
judgment; highest references; will go 
anywhere Address Box 833, P. I 















OBJECT MATRIMONY—To advertis 
ing job. Will wash dishes, scrub floors, 
and even do the diapers if necessary. 
Salary? Bah!! Future? Ahh!!! Box 
$37, Printers’ Ink. 

PRODUCTION MANAGER 
with 10 years’ experience in a leading 
New York agency handling all details 
on large local and national accounts 
Box 839, Printers’ Ink. 

COPYWRITER. EDITOR; sound ideas 
strong sales slant, human-interest style 
Seeks opportunity with advertiser or 
publisher. 31. Married. Your terms 
Box 832, Printers’ Ink. 

Young Man, some experience at adver 
tising agency production work and mag 
azine publishing, 29, single, college grad 
uate, typing, diligent worker, capable and 
trustworthy. Box 838, Printers! Ink 
Advertising Manager, extensive sales 
merchandising experience, seasoned pro- 
ducer of plans, ideas, copy, layouts, pub 
licity, general sales promotion. Seeks 
manufacturer or agency connection 
Box 836, Printers’ Ink. 

Capable "Organizer, 42, experienced in 
office—personnel—public _relations—sales 
promotion management. Excellent assis 
tant for busy executive. Salary subordi 
nate to future possibilities. Highest 
credentials. Box 212, Caldwell, N. J 





* - Copy ry Merchandising ry Radio — 
Living, reason-why copy. Sound, down 
to-earth sales ideas. Radio continuities 
Fecund imagination. Agency, advertiser, 
publishing background. Nine years’ broad 
experience Box 827, Printers’ Ink. 


REPORTER, 10 years outstanding dai- 
lies, now employed, desires change to pub 
licity or trade journal; age 31, married, 
self educated, industrious; merchandis- 
ing, publicity experience; quality refer- 
ences Salary $60 weekly. Reply 
Box 220, Montclair, N. 


At I[2 Par Value 


Young executive offers 11 years’ experi- 
ence—agencies and advertisers. Contact, 
research, space, production, also liquor, 
automobile advertising. Creative. Uni 
versity graduate. Box 831, Printers’ Ink 


ASSISTANT ADVERTISING MANAGER 


aggressive, resourceful, university trained 
advertising man desires post as assistant 
advertising manager substantial manu 
facturer. Wide experience selling and 
promotion. Married, 38. Have much to 
bring. A-1 Credentials. Desire oppor- 
tunity to progress. Will accept reason- 
able salary. Box 830, Printers’ Ink 








WANT PHOTO-OFFSET 


FASTER SERVICE monies 


J.A.WANT] 
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Advertisers’ Index 


Pact 
Advertising Typographers of Amer- 
ica. ‘ ‘ 58-59 
American Home . . 38-39 
American Telephone & Te legr: ap th Co., 
Inc. sla tend ; sree 91 
Ayer & Son, Inc., N. W . | 
Baltimore News-Post —e 51 
Business Opportunity ““V,"’ Box 149.100 
Chicago Daily News 26-27 
Chicago Tribune .104 
Classified Advertisements 101 
Cleveland Plain Deale 46-47 
Customer Survey Printing 100 
Des Moines Register and Tribune i ae 
Detroit Times . 36 
Esquire ... obits ae 
Fawn-Art Studios, In . 99 
Florida Dailies ae 
Fortune : 41-42-43 
Francis Press, Charles a 
Gibbons, Ltd., J. J 100 
Hawley Advertising Co . 81 
Hearst Internat:onal Advertising Ser 
vice . 22 
Hearst Newspapers 18-19 
Help Wanted “N,” Box 146 1 
Home Arts ° Ys 
Indianapolis News — 14 
Louisville Courier-Journal, Times 31 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Co., Inc 34 
Milwaukee Journal 6 
Modern Magazines 93 
Newark News : P 85 
New York Sun ; 11 
New York Times 13 
Pencil Points 64-65 
Position Wanted “T,’’ Box 148 100 
Position Wanted “W,” B 150 98 
Printers’ Ink Publications 76-77 
Progressive Farmer 52-53 
Providence Journ: il-Bulletin € 
Punch .. ‘ 83 
Thomas Publishing Co 103 
Thompson Co., J. Walter 8-9 
United States Brinting & Lithograp 
‘o. se oY 
Voluntary and = Cooperative (;roups 
Magazine 98 
Want Organization, J. A 101 
if 


Wood Products 


No responsibility is as 
sumed for an mission 


Advertising rates: Page $1 half page $67.50; | 
quarter page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; | 
Classified, 75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75 
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master has an idea that this de- 
partment also pays good dividends 
because the older men in every 
industry represent a reservoir of 
skill and loyalty that cannot be 
picked up off the street for the 
asking. 

How much better it is to capi 
talize that skill and loyalty than 
to toss it wastefully aside as 
me would toss aside a worn-out 
machine. 

s . . 


\ recent advertisement in a busi- 
ness paper going to grocers empha- 
sizes one of the lesser used themes 

n advertising to dealers. 

The advertisement was signed by 
the Pacific Coast Borax Company. 

Grocers sell a lot of 20 Mule 
Team Borax during the course of 
a year. The question arises, how- 
ever, how many grocers use the 
product themselves. This was the 
theme of the advertisement, 

The headline said “20 Mule Team 
Cuts Down Damaged Stock Losses 

Inexpensive—Safe!” 

The copy was divided into two 
sections one telling how the prod- 
uct keeps refrigerators clean and 
prevents fermentation and decay, 
the other pointing out that it pro- 
tects stocks against weevils and 
other insect pests. 

The Schoolmaster has commented 
from time to time on the effective- 
ness of getting the dealer to use a 
product himself. Old-time grocery 
salesmen knew that one of the best 
ways to get dealer interest was to 
feed the grocer some of the mer- 
chandise that he was being asked 
to sell 

In spite of the fact that this is 
one of the oldest and most effec- 
tive sales devices, far too few ad- 
vertisers are using it, particularly 
in business-paper copy. Although 
the 20 Mule Team advertisement 
said nothing about the sales possi- 
bilities of the product, if it did 
convincing job in getting the dealer 
to use Borax, there was no par- 
ticularly long step for the dealer 
to take in re alizing that it was a 
good product for him to sell. 
Furthermore, when he recommended 
it he was in a position to give a 
good, effective testimonial for it 
himself. 
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IT’S THIS EXCLUSIVE FEATURE* THAT COUNTS AND 


INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS | {S RESPONSIBLE 


hr What’s New (= 


“ee 


on ene cauiraeny . - ; wareeuus = J CIRCULATION 


wuare — ras MONTH 





a ADVERTISING 
E. ES) LEADERSHIP IN 
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* Industrial Equipment News is the first and only industrial 
publication specifically designed, both editorially and 
mechanically, for Buying Reference Service . . . its 40,000 
industrial readers check it monthly for “what's new” 

an ideally timed and set-up procedure that obviously invites 
and opens the way for accompanying informative industrial 
product advertising. 

The advertising ACTION resulting from this unique set-up has 
proved its worth and is still available for only $69 to $75 per issue. 








Thomas’ Complete Purchasing Service 





The combination of THOMAS’ REGISTER 
and INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT NEWS is 


THOMAS’ 26th Annual Edition the complete 
REGIST informative 


service for 
THE BUYERS MASTER KEY | purchasing 


Eee 70 AL) eee — 
AMERICAN SOURCES OF SUPPLY | °C''Y!"1CS | 
' - continuous 


9733 Member Nat. Assn. of Mfrs. use by a ma- 
== ane Audit Bureau of Circulations jor portion of 
the total industrial and business purchas- 
ing power of the U. S—all lines—Everywhere 
The annual Register is the complete permanent file for al! estab- 
lished products, showing names of all Manufacturers, etc., and 
descriptive matter for many of them—thus offering the obvious 
value of a complete directory combined with the most compre- 
hensive collective catalogue. The monthly “I E N” continuously 
reports new developments as they appear throughout the year, 
between the annual publication dates of the REGISTER. 


Thomas Publishing Co., 461 8th Ave., New York 
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@ You will need more sales to 


pay next year’s higher taxes. qu: 
i Over 800,000 families turn — 
daily to the Chicago Tribune for maha 
buying information. incor 
@ A Tribune representative will ne 
be glad to help you work out an soles 
advertising plan to get more avert 
business this fall. at this 

A gett 


Chicago Tribune 


WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 





